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AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


In Nine CHApTerRs. — CHAPTER VI. 


Hester learned very quickly, although she some- | her shoulder was tiptoeing her off to the shower- | ridiculed her equation on the blackboard. 
times forgot as quickly, and a reward of merit | bath, where presently she might have been heard | wish—oh, I wish—I wish she’d go a missionary 


“O Marcia, Marcia, you know I deserved it, | Miss Brown to read the Riot Act itself, and for 


and oh, so much more! I was so wicked—I” 





the first time in her life she held her peace; if she 


The next moment something towered over the | could be said to have any peace. 


two,—a horrid spectre in spectacles,—and Miss 


“The horrid thing!” said Margaret Payson, the 


Brown had seized Marcia, and with her clutch on | next day, when Miss Brown had unmercifully 


A 


that Miss Marks allowed her was permission to | ignominiously gurgling and strangling and laugh- | to the South Sea Islands !” 


go into the laboratory during the chemical 
experiments to see ice burn, or chlorine bleach 
a spray of rose-leaves, or else to listen to the 
recitation of the class in astronomy. 

She needed no more than the hint she got, 
as she listened, concerning the wrong side of 
the moon, that side which is never turned to 
us, to people it with all the supernatural 
beings of her fancy; and when she saw it 
rising round and radiant through the mellow 
yellow mist above the garden, it seemed to 
her the very abode and resting-place of all her 
sprites. 

She told Marcia about it, during the study 
hour in which they were not in full school 
discipline, but were supposed to be studying, } 
with liberty now and then to speak to one 
another on the subject of their studies, and 
with a single teacher present to keep order, 
and Marcia read to her in a whisper the 
ballad of Tam O’Shanter,— 

“The piper loud and louder blew, } 

The dancers quick and quicker flew,” 
nothing of which did Hester comprehend but 
its dance and procession of witches and war- 
locks, and the punishment Marcia received 


























| dormitory, without work or books, and seeing the 
yearly prize receding farther and farther from her 
grasp and going nearer to Charlotte or Belle. 
| As tor Bessy Byrnes and Fanny Doane and the 
| undistinguished rest, Hester had, without know- 
ing it, such a contempt for their calibre that it did 
|not occur to her they had eyes big enough to 
ia a prize, let alone powers equal to the winning 
of it. 

For herself, it never once entered her head 
that she could compete for it,—a fine prize, let 
whoever would have it; a little gold watch, 
given, as Miss Marks said, not as a piece of 
finery, but to teach its winner the value of 
time. 

“As if I didn’t know the value of time!” 
said Marcia, when, next day, her term of 
punishment having expired, they all happened 
to be talking of the chances for the prize, in 
the garden. ‘As if I didn’t know the value 
of time, with Chariotte and Belle abreast of 
me, and Margaret almost out of sight, and I 
shut up tor twenty-four without a 
book or a slate or anything but a pin and 
my thumb-nail! Now I must study all play- 
“time to make up for it. The hatefulness of 
that Brownie!” 





hours 


That it could possibly be any hatefulness 
of her own which at fault, Marcia did 
not hint. “Now, if you speak to me for a 
week,” she said, “I shalltake it as a sign that 
you don’t want me to have the prize” 

“We won't, March! we won't!” cried half- 
a-dozen voices. 
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for reading it. Mi | AA : “And if Margaret Payson does get that 

“The idea,” said the irrepressible Marcia 1 Ris watch, I shall just die of envy. Oh my! how 
then, “‘of sending a person to bed for twenty- iH | 7 b > particular she'll be about her hours; we shall 
four hours for reading a classic! I have y= i all get the time by her second-hand, and 
heard my mother call it so. Not but that I . A s td : Pith she'll wear the watch thin by taking it out 


had just as lief go to bed, for we are always 
hustled up so in the morning that I think 


eres 


and putting it in—if she doesn’t wear it as a 





every girl in the school would enjoy it”— 

‘Miss Meyer! I weally shall weport you”— 

“There’s a great smooch on your cheek, 
Miss Brown,” said Marcia, coolly. 

“No, the other one,” as, without thinking, 

Miss Brown passed her hand over her left 
cheek. 

“So unfortunate,” said Marcia, with all the 
impertinence she could musier. ‘Now it’s 
on both!” And all the girls tittered, for poor 
Miss Brown’s fingers, which were always 
sharpening pencils, always bore the traces of 
their work. And then Marcia marched off to 
bed in triumph. 

As Miss Brown hesitated, for a moment, 

between a desire to rush after Marcia and 
give her a good shaking, and her conscious 
ness of the smooches on her face, Hester 
stood beside her, timidly offering a clean wet 
sponge, and murmuring, “Oh, if you please, 
Miss Brown, I think I ought to go to bed, 
too”—and the next thing the child knew was 
aringing box on the ear that sent her and 
her sponge flying. 

For a moment, after regaining her balance, 
Hester stood and glared at Miss Brown, with 
her eyes flaming and both her hands thrust 
out. She was not conscious of anything till she be- 
gan to feel that if she had been big enough, she 
would have killed her. It was the first blow she 
had ever had. 

Then her heart was beating furiously, and she 
was thinking, ‘This is what they call civilization! 
In my Islands, I never saw a savage strike a 
slave!” And then she was white as ashes, re- 
membering how horribly wicked she had been in 
that brief moment of passion, and was walking to 
her seat. 

“Hester has learned to control her temper first,” 
said Bella Brook, quite audibly. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Brown, slapping her book to- 
gether. “I'd wather pick wags in the stweet than 
—than—such a parcel”—— and she rang the bell 
violently for Miss Park to take her place, and 
flounced out of the room. And Hester, asking to 
go out, went another way and washed her face 
as if she could never wash out the stain of that 
slap. 

Something, that night, after the lights were out, 
Stole into Hester's bed. 

“Hush, hush,” whispered Marcia, taking her in 
her arms. “I’ve crept all the way down the dor- 
mitory on my hands and knees, looking like one 
of your precious goblins, just to see you. You 
poor dear, so you had the slap she’d have liked to 
give me, the wretch! Why didn’t you slap her 
back ?” 
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ing and crying and coughing; and she was then, 
after the swift rubbing, given none too gently, 
conducted back to her bed, between the long double 
row of eager, anxious faces looking out from the 
curtained alcoves of the little cots. 

“As for you,” said Miss Brown, standing with 
a light in her hand at the foot of Hester's bed, 
“you are an evil spirwit in this school 

“O Miss Brown! Miss Brown! I didn’t mean 
to be!” said Hester, who had been sitting up 
straight in bed, blanched with horror at every 
fresh splashing and choking from Marcia and the 
bath-room. 

When quiet and darkness were again restored, 
a@ voice rang out clearly over the startled and 
trembling dormitory,— 

“*You’ve punished me, Miss Brown, and you've 
punished Hester, in a very outrageous way. Now 
we're going to punish you. If Miss Marks knew 
of your slapping Hester, and half-drowning me, 
she’d turn you out of this school as quick as wink- 
ing. All those girls who are more my friends 
than yours will do what I wish. And we shall 
punish you by never telling her a word about it. 
I don’t envy you. O Miss Brown!” 

And as a simultaneous groan burst from the 
surrounding throats in the darkness, Miss Brown 
was really not an object of envy. To speak after 
the lights were out in the dormitory was open re- 
bellion indeed, but it would have done no good for 
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locket! It’s bad enough to have Charlotte 
get it—but Margaret!” 

“What will you do with it, March, if you 
getit ?” asked Charlotte. 

“Put it away so carefully I sha’n’t see it 
more than once a year—with my logic and 
algebra,” she said. 

“Well, if Ican’t get it, I hope you may. 
But Margaret says she’s bound to have it, for 
her aunt told her she shouldn't have another 
dress this year if she came home without 
i.” 

“Poor thing! how disgracefully she'll look ; 
she has only about a dozen now.” 

“Well, I’m bound to have it, too, if I can 
get it,” said Charlotte. “So 
March!” 

“T suppose, young ladies,” said Miss Park, 
whose presence the girls had forgotten as 
she walked up and down the paths among 
them, “that you remember the terms of this 
prize concerning which you are talking in 
such an unlovely manner ?—that it is not for 
scholarship alone, but for general personal 
excellence and improvement and deport- 
ment ?” 











look out, 








Hester heard her, and her heart stood still; not 
at the sneer in Margaret’s words so much, but at 
the dreadful picture, all at once presented to her 
imagination, of Miss Brown in that Paradise, 
which, when all things went adversely to her here, 
seemed to her like ‘Tennyson’s 
“Summer isles of Eden, lying in dark purple spheres of 

sea,” 
a place in which to escape from all her troubles. 

And then she remembered that she herself was 
to be, if not exactly a missionary, yet, at any rate, 
a teacher among those South Sea Islands—and 
what if she carried there just such a spirit as Miss 
Brown’s! Not all Miss Marks’s angelic goodness 
had such influence with Hester as that one thought. 
And she resolved that, come what might, she 
would make herself as unlike Miss Brown as 
possible. 

And yet how those miraculous mathematics 
rolled off the tips of Miss Brown’s fingers on the 
blackboard! What industry she had! How faith- 
ful to her work! One should be like her in these 
things, surely,—and how to be like and unlike 
Miss Brown was a difficult problem for Hester to 
solve. 

But whether it was right or wrong, like Miss 
Brown, or unlike her, Hester could not help griev- 
ing over Marcia, who lay in bed all that beautiful 
summer day, or stepped stealthily round the empty 


“No, I never!” said Dora, impudently. 
“Then you had better now,” said Miss 
Park, with some severity for her. “The child 
who never fails in her primer, and has no bad 
marks in her deportment, will rank higher for the 
prize than the girl who fails every week in her 
algebra and chemistry. Little May Roberts may 
pass you all yet.” 

“Oh, I shall never get it then,” groaned Mar- 
cia. ‘And I should so like to have it. It would 
please mamma so much, and she is always sick, 
and doesn’t have a great deal to please her. Why 
need I be so wicked ?” 

“Conundrum,” said Charlotte. 

Hester looked on wistfully, longing to do some- 
thing to help Marcia, and painfully aware of the 
difference between Marcia’s studies and her own 
simple and clementary lessons that she recited 
privately, for the most part, to Miss Marks or to 
Madame Cherdidi. 

The poor Madame delighted to attend to them 
for the sake of hearing her native tongue spoken 
as Hester could speak it, having long had her 
at her own table to help the others who were 
obliged to speak French there during the dinner 
hour. 

“Even you could take a prize for the French, 
my dear,” she would say. 

And Hester would reply, “I might as well take 
a prize for my breathing.” 

But Hester used to wish there were no such 
things as prizes, in those long bright days when 
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Marcia went about with her nose in a book, and 
her only really pleasant one of the whole twenty- 
four was the swimiming-hour. 

(To be continued.) 


+o 
AUTUMN. 
The maples are aflame. The elms are gold. 
The woodbine leaves are crimson, for the cold 
Nips at them in the night. The blooms are dead, 
save a few asters and the dragon head. 
The corn is bound in stooks. The pumpkins glow 
Like amber globes. A brood of chickens go : 
*Cross the brown fields, cackling like gossips gay, 
Perchance of all the news of yesterday, 
Out ‘twixt the gray green leaves the apples peer, 
Green, russet, golden as the time of year, 
Or scarlet as the oak; there is nut one 
But sun and clouds have left their mark upon. 
The air is tall of spicy odors sweet; 
Where’er you step the apples trip your feet. : 
Up from the brook the musquash steals 0 nights 
To feast on apples. And the squirrel lights 
With noiseless, winged feet upon the ground, 
Takes a quick nibble, then, with a swift bound, 
sotf. In the dead grass the cricket whirs, 
As ‘cross the meadow come the harvesters, 
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For the Companion. 


HOW HE ESCAPED. 

Martha Willis stood at the door of her father’s 
log cabin on the banks of the Angelina River in 
Texas. She was gazing intently across the stream. 
The river was narrow, and the crossing was in the 
primitive style which prevails in some portions of 
the State—a rope, stretched tightly from bank to | 
bank, and tied to convenient trees, by means of 
which a small flat, or “bateau,” usually manned 
by two persons, was drawn back and forth. 

This hot, drowsy, summer afternoon, Martha— 
a girl of seventeen years —thought the longest she 
had ever spent. ‘The cattle stood panting in the | 
stream near the shore. Not a breeze stirred the 
jungle of trees and bushes on the other side of the | 
river, and the field around the house was @ sun- 
baked waste. Would her father never come ? 

He and the hired man had gone that morning 
to town for supplies, leaving her alone with Bob- | 
bie, ‘her little six-year-old brother,—who at that 
moment was lying asleep on the floor in an inner | 
room,—and Eph, a little colored boy of ten, who 
had slipped into the woods to hunt squirrels. | 

Now Martha was not a Texas girl, and was not 
accustomed to these wild solitudes. Two years 
before, her father had decided to mend, if possible, 
his fortunes on a ‘Texas farm, but had proposed to 
Martha to remain with his relatives in Virginia 
until he had a suitable home for her. 

“You are not accustomed to roughing it,” he 
said; “and life where I shall settle will be hard 
and lonely for years. It is a new place. Our 
nearest neighbor will be five miles away. I do 
not like to take you there at all, and if you are 
wise you will stay with your aunt, who wants you 
very much.” 

“Then I'm not a bit wise,” Martha said, with 
her bright face full of determination. ‘And I 
think my kind father is not quite wise in propos- 
ing such athing tome. Why, who will attend to 
you and Robbie—a mere baby he is, too? If you 
are sick, who will nurse you? I dare say I’m not 
the most helpful girl in the world, but do you 
really think I should be happy in shirking all my 
duties, and staying in luxury while you are under- 
going all kinds of privation ?” 

So Martha had her own way, and being a 
bright, intelligent girl, had adapted herself to her 
new lite with wonderful facility. Her neighbors 
were kind, good people, but they had little time to 
visit, and then they were so far off that frequent 
social calls were impossible. 

But Martha interested herself in domestic duties. 
She raised poultry and made the best butter in the 
county. She had a good collection of books, and 
received some periodicals. She tried also to keep 
up her studies; for she reasoned justly that if im- 
proved circumstances allowed them again to mix 
in cultivated society, it would not do for her to 
blush for her own ignorance. 

But this afternoon time hung heavy on her 
hands. Her father in going over the river had left 
the flat fastened on the other side, that it might be 
ready for him on his return. Vainly she strained 
her eyes through the thick undergrowth of the op- 
posite bank, hoping to see him coming down the 
narrow path. 

“It’s been as long as ten days,” she said, throw- 
ing herself down in a rocking-chair on the small 
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porch. “I believe I'm getting tired of this lonely 
life. Day in and day out it’s the same thing, and 


nothing happens one day different from any other 
And when father’s it’s a thousand 
I wouldn't care much what hap- 


day. away 
times worse. 
pened, were it only something out of the old rou- 
tine. I’m getting like the old sluggish pond in 
the field, and I feel the green scum growing over 
me.” 

Her discontented eyes fixed themselves on the 
swampy forest before the cabin, and they did not 
move, even when she heard the gallop of a horse 


| towards 





her. “If you'll only get me over,” he 
said, drawing some money out of his pocket, “I'll 
give you twenty-five dollars. It’s every cent I 
have, and it’s a matter of life and death for me to 
get over immediately. For heaven’s sake, help 
me, won't you ?” 

The imploring tone, the look of agony in the 
young man’s eyes, startled Martha. Was this a 
madman before her, and she alone and in his 
power? No, he did not look insane; though he 
kept turning and casting wild glances in the direc- 
tion whence he had come. 

“IT am sorry, sir,” she said, “but the flat was 
taken to the other side by my father, who has not 
yet returned. Look, you can see it from here.” 

“Then I shall have to swim the river,” he said, 
turning from her. 

“You must not!” she exclaimed earnestly. 
“The river is swollen by the last rains, and the 
tide is running like a mill-race! Not even a 
strong horse could swim it, and yours”—looking 
at the tired little pony—“‘would not get half-way 
over.” 

He paused irresolutely for one moment, and 
then retraced his steps. 

“You look good and kind,” he said; “and I’m 
sure you wouldn’t harm me. T['ll trust you. I 
am pursued by men who accuse me of a thing I 
never dreamed of doing. Iam a pertect stranger 
—never was in this town in my life before 1ast 
night—and the settlers take me tor a member of 
some notorious horse-thief's gang. If they catch 
me,—you know Texas justice,—they'll hang me to 
the nearest tree, and try me after I’m dead. For 
the sake of all that’s good, and more than all for 
my dear mother’s sake,” and a sob checked his 
words, “help an innocent stranger to escape !” 

Martha looked at him as he spoke. Like all 
self-reliant people, she formed her judgment of 
persons quickly and decidedly. No, he was not 
guilty, she was certain. But even had he been, 
for his youth, and his mother’s sake, it is proba- 
ble, Martha would have done just as she did. 
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“T’'ll help you,” she said. ‘No, you can’t hide 
in the house,” seeing his eyes turn toit. “There 
are but two rooms, and no loft, and they'll be 
through them in no time. They'll search the 
barn and stable too. The woods back there are 
not safe, for of course they'll go over the whole 
ground — they track you here.” 

“T got away from them about noon,” he said. 
“They were lying under the trees half drunk, and 
asleep, and I gave them the slip. My pony was 
tied in the woods, and I don’t think they missed 
me until they waked up. But of course they'll 
track me here, or near here. I must lose no 
time.” 

Martha thought intently for a few minutes. “I 
can think of but one plan,” she said. ‘You must 
disguise yourself. I have the dress of a German 
woman who has been at work for me for a short 
time. She was about your height and size. Tere 
it is,” taking a dress from a nail. ‘Go into the 
house and put it on, and I will turn your pony 
loose in the woods. In an hour or two he will be 
far enough from nere.” 

When she returned, the young man was turned 
into a tall, awkward woman. Martha added to 
his toilet a large handkerchief pinned across the 
breast, and an immense green sunbonnet which 
shaded his face completely. 

“Any one would take you for Bertha,” she said, 
surveying him critically. “She don’t speak a 
word of English, so you needn’t open your lips; 
and she wore her sunbonnet even at meals. Oh, 
I forgot your boots. Here, put on ‘this pair of 
father’s old shoes.” 

“Don’t you hear horses galloping? 
youth, his face getting ghastly. 

Martha listened. Yes, there was nodoubt of it. 
Horsemen were coming rapidly down the road. 
The young man was trembling in every limb. 

“It's not that I’m afraid of death,” he said; | 
“I’m not a coward; but such a shameful, unjust | 
death” 

“This won't do,” she interrupted. ‘Your ner- 
vousness will betray you. Here, take this rake, 
and scrape up the dead leaves in the yard. No 
one will notice then that you tremble so. And— 
look here, when the men come into the yard, 
don’t go on with your work with your face turned 
away. ‘That would be suspicious. Just put your 
two hands on the rake—so; and rest your chin on 
them, and look boldly at the people. In that sun- 
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bonnet no one can easily tell whether you’re white 
or black.” 
He obeyed submissively, but Martha, glancing 


yard, saw the hands folded over the top of the 
rake shaking. 


with. 





coming down the road. 

“It's old Jake Potter coming to borrow a saw, 
or something; or one of those abominable Haldon 
boys racing atter a stray cow,” she thought. 

But no; the horseman was neither Jake Potter 
nor a Haldon boy. As he pulled up his horse be- 
fore the cabin, Martha saw he was a gentlemanly- 
looking young man of about twenty years of age, 
with a pale face, and a strange, wild look. He 
touched his hat to her in a mechanical manner. 

“Can I get over the river here ?” he asked. 

“No, sir. We don’t keep the public ferry,” she 
answered. ‘That's more than five miles down the 
river.” 

He jumped from his horse, and came rapidly 


“Good-arternoon, Miss Willis,” he drawled. 
| Well, now, has a young fellow on adun pony 
crossed the river this afternoon ?” 

| Martha was delighted that the question took 
this form. 

“No, Col. Gardner; no one has crossed the 
river, because, as you see, my father took the flat 
to the other side, and there it is now. He went to 
Crosstown this morning, and hasn’t come back 
yet.” 

“Well, let’s reconnoitre, boys; maybe he tried 
to swim it. You Johnson, stay here till I come 
back.” 

In a short time he was back again with the rest 
of the party. 





furtively at him as four or five men rode into the | ly. 
| “Wall, 
The leader of the party, a short, | “we’ye bin chasin’ a fellow for nothin’, eh ?” 
stout, elderly man, she had a slight acquaintance | 


“No signs,” he drawled. “We lost the track in | 
that ar thicket, and certain sure he aint thar.” 

“Job Lyons and the fellars will come up with 
him, I reckon,” said one of the men. ‘You told 
“em to meet us here, didn’t you, curnel ?” | 

“Yes,” and to Martha’s dismay the whole party, } 
dismounting from their horses, secured them to | 
the palings, and leisurely marched to the house | 
Indian file. | 

“You needn’t be oneasy, Miss Willis,” said the | 
fat leader. ‘“Jist give us cheers out here under | 
the trees and we’ll sot here, and admire the pros- 
pect.” 

Poor Martha would have given worlds to have 
got them into the house and out of sight of the 
fictitious German woman, who, as if her curiosity 
had been gratified, was now industriously raking 
the leaves in a pile. Having nothing to do, all 
the men gazed intently at her. To take off their 
attention, Martha forced herself to talk to them. 

“You don’t often come this way, Col. Gardner,” 
she said. 

“No, my dear; but a confounded horse-thief 
has stole my Romus and Remus—my two best 
hosses—and we're after him, you see.” 

“How do you know he stole them?” Martha 
ventured. 

“Know! Well, my dear, Johnson he seed a 
strange lad wanderin’ about near my stable, ’bout 
nine o’clock at night. He had come to the tavern 
that evening, and he walked about town prospect- 
in’, as you may say, and Johnson he says he’s the 
moral of young Cave, and he’s the right-hand 
man of Amos White, the boldest horse-thief in 
this county. We'll catch up with him.” 

“We aint sarched these here premisy,” grum- 
bled the dark-loaking ruffian they called Johnson. 
**Maybe he’s hid in the hen-house, or somewhar.” 

“You are welcome to search, gentlemen,” said 
Martha, rising with alacrity. The strain was too 
much for her, and she felt as if she was in danger 
of screaming aloud, or going into a fit of hysterics 
before them. 

‘“‘There’s pony tracks up to this here gate,” said 
Johnson, scowling at her. 

“Had anybody here to-day?” drawled Col. 
Gardner, who was striving to be courteous. 

“O yes,” she answered readily; “old Mr. Max- 
well brought our meal, and Jim Pendleton rode 
here to get father’s scythe.” 

“Well, we'll sarch,—meanin’ no offence, my 
dear,”—and the colonel waddled into the house, 
while the men scattered into the outbuildings. 
Nerved on by the emergency, Martha strove to go 
on quietly with a piece of work she had hastily 
caught up. Ina few minutes they returned, the 
old colonel puffing and blowing, and fanning him- 
self with his hat. He sank into a seat near her. 

“T’m sorry your pa wasn’t here,” he said; “but 
I hope, my dear, you aint scared. My girls don’t 
scare worth a cent, but you’re a stranger, and 
puny to boot, and you're not used to our ways. 
You see, in Texas we don’t ‘low criminals to git 
away. 

“Aint that woman a master hand to work ?” 
looking curiously at the leaf-raker. ‘Aint she 
that German woman your pa hired last week ?” 

Martha had not time to reply before Robbie, his 
nap over, ran out on the porch. 

“Why, if there aint Bertha!” he cried, spying 
the well-known dress and sunbonnet, and was 
running out to join her, when his sister caught 
him. 

“You're not to disturb Bertha till she finishes 
her work, Robbie. If you do, I'll punish you.” 

Rob looked up in astonishment at his sister’s 
angry tone, but Col. Gardner laughed approvingly. 

“You'll do to tie to, young miss! That’s the 
sort Llike. You git all the work out of your hired 
people, and you don’t let ’em shirk it. Halloo, if 
here aint Job Lyons!” as another wild-looking 
horseman dashed up to the gate. “Got him, 
Job ?” 

“No, curnel, but we’ve got your hosses. They 
was a-grazing near Boggy Creek. You brought 
us, curnel, on a wild-goose chase, fur them hosses 
aint bin stole. Jest slipped their halters and got 
away. I’m off to my work;” and he galloped 
away. 

Delight and dismay chased each other over the 
colonel’s broad face. 

“Wall, now, gentlemen,” he said deprecatingly 
to the men who had risen and were preparing to 
move off, “I’m mighty sorry I troubled you.” 

“You mought have got us in a heap worse trou- 
ble ef we had broken that youngster’s neck, as you 
and Johnson wanted,” said one of the men stern- 
“We ought to thank our stars he got away.” 
now,” said the colonel, helplessly, 
“Looks monstrously like it,” said the man who 
had just spoken; “and we were within an ace of 
hangin’ him to the first convenient limb, fur noth- 
in’, too. Look here, curnel, you don’t git me out 
agin when your hosses git away.” 

They rode off, leaving the crest-fallen colonel to 
follow at his leisure. 

As he rolled his portly bulk to the gate, Martha 
heard him muttering,— 

“Wall, now, how in thunder did them hosses 
break loose ?” 

It was over—the fear and suspense. Martha had 
never fainted in her life, but she felt faint and 
sick, and closed her eyes for a few minutes. 
When she opened them, the young man had taken 
off his disguise and was in his own clothes, and 
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“T can’t thank you,” he said. “You’ve done so 
much for me that I can’t express myself. But for 
you I should have been dangling to one of those 
trees. They wouldn’t have given me ten minutes.” 

“You’re safe now,” she said. 

“Yes. ButI wouldn’t have showed myself even 
when I heard all, because it might have injured 
you with your neighbors,—for assisting a sup- 
posed horse-thief. My name is Burton—Harry 
Burton; and my mother will thank you some day 
for this.” ; ; 
“Why did you leave home to wander arcund in 
this way ?” Martha asked curiously. 

Harry Burton looked a little confused, but 
said,— 

“Well, the fact is, I thought I’d sce a little of 
the world. To tell the truth, I’ve been away 
from home two months, and had written my 
mother that I was coming back to look after mat- 
ters on the farm again, when all this happencd to 
me. I will go and look for my horse now, and 
perhaps when your father returns he will set me 
across the river. I’m going to ride all night, for 
I’m just wild to see home again.” 

Martha directed him to the place where his pony 
had been turned loose, and then sat down to think 
quietly. Whatan afternoon it had been! And all 
these things had happened in a few hours. Rob- 
bie was looking everywhere for the supposed Ber- 
tha, who had vanished, and wearied his sister 
with questions as to where she had gone, and who 
was the strange man who had come from behind 
the house. 

It was sunset when Mr. Willis returned. He 
was seriously angry and frightened at Martha's 
imprudence, and the risk she ran in sheltering a 
possible felon ; but he was proud, too, of her bray- 
ery and presence of mind. 

“Never do such an act again, my girl,” he said. 
“It was a dangerous experiment, I can tell you!” 
“But he was innocent, and I knew it,” Martha 
urged. ‘Must we run no risks to shield the inno- 
cent ?” 

It would have been an interminable argument, 
but by this time Harry Burton had returned, and 
Mr. Willis did not retain his anger long at the 
sight of his pale, sensitive face. 

“My mother will thank you,” was all he said to 
Martha, as he shook her hand warmly at parting. 





For the Companion. 
COWARDICE. 
Lieutenant Carey, the officer who left the French 
Prince Imperial to his fate, has been expelled from 
the army. In one of the battles of the Crimean 
War, a young English officer showed the white 
feather. He was sent home in disgrace. On ar- 
riving at his father’s house, he found its doors 
closed against him. 
These men belong to a race which thinks noth- 
ing so disgraceful as cowardice. This opinion, 
however, ‘is not held by all races. Among the 
Bedouins a sheik may be the leader of his tribe 
only in peace. When there is war, he gives up 
his leadership to the fighting sheik. 
“I have not the gift of courage,” said an Arab 
chief to an English lady, apologizing for not put- 
ting himself at the head of a band which he had 
sent to attack another tribe. 
The lady learned that these nomads esteem per- 
sonal bravery as a gift, for the want of which a 
man is no more to be censured than he is to be 
blamed for not being handsome. 
A Bengali says, without the least sense of shame, 
“Tam timid.” ‘Yet he will meet death, even when 
it approaches in the form of the hangman, with 
the composure of a martyr. 
Two anecdotes, told by an English magistrate 
in India, strikingly illustrate this double nature 
of the Bengali. 
A native had been sentenced to be hung for 
chopping off his wife’s head, in a fit of jealousy. 
On the morning of the execution, the officer who 
was to superintend the hanging entered the con- 
demned man’s cell. Instead of finding him crouch- 
ing in terror, he was surprised to be greeted with 
a low bow and a request. 
The man wished for some sweetmeats, where- 
with to refresh himself on his walk to the gallows. 
They were ordered, and, on their arrival, the pro- 
cession set out. 

The doomed man eat the sweetmeats with a rel- 
ish, as he calmly walked along the way of death. 
When the gallows was reached, the crowd, which 
had followed, seated themselves on the ground. 
The man waited a few seconds to finish the last 
morsel; then mounted the gallows with compos- 
ure, and was swung off. 

Strange as it may seem, that man would have 
been panic-stricken at the rush of some wild ru- 
mor. His timidity was natural, but his religion 
and discipline had trained him to accept with 
calmness the inevitable. 

The English contractor in charge of some irri- 
gation works in Bengal appointed a day for com- 
pleting them by filling up the narrow gorge 
through which ran a little river. Unbeknown to 
the contractor, a terrible rumor had spread among 
the natives. Two of the workmen, it said, were to 
be sacrificed to make the damming a success. 

Early in the morning the contractor came on 
the ground with two thousand workmen. All of 
them had heard the rumor, but each one thought 
that he would not be sacrificed. 

At a signal every man filled his basket with 
earth and hurried to throw its contents into the 








looking at her gratefully. 


gorge. As one workman was emptying his bas- 
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cy, and, meanwhile, Gen, Washington engaged in a 
system of ingenious measures to deceive Clinton into 
the belief that New York was still the object of the 
campaign. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











saw Tort hurrying down the top of the shoot. 
out where I was standing. 

**Un buche,” he said, had “‘stubbed” and jumped the 
glissade, tearing through the plank boxing. 


He ran | ment atte nerveless and stunned, and went rolling and 
sliding down after it for fifty feet or more. 
But the thought that other logs were to follow stim- 


ulated me to check myself. Getting on the shore and 


ket in the wrong oem, the cneaneities, seizing him 

& by the neck, shoved him towards the right spot. 
Unfortunately, the energetic push caused the 

man to slip and to fall into the river. Instantly a 


1 ao ded we 

















panic struck the crowd. Every man, thinking the 
sacrifice had begun, threw down his basket and 
scampered across the fields. 

Fortunately, a few of the fugitives looked back, 
as they ran. The contractor was not holding the 
man’s head under water, as they expected—he 
was helping him out. 

They halted and began consulting. The others 
seeing them, also stopped. In a few minutes all 
returned to their work. They had concluded that 
a contractor who saved one workman from drown- 
ing would not sacrifice two of them. The rumor 
must be idle talk, started by some enemy to the 
irrigating works. 

a 
FALLEN LEAVES. 
I love to steal my wa : 
Through the bright Wools, when autumn’s work is 
done 


And through the tree-tops all the dream-like day 
Breathes the soft golden sun; 


When all is hush’d and still, 

Only a few last leaves, fluttering slow 

Down the warm air w jth ne’er a breeze’s will— 
A ghost of sound below. 


Around me everywhere 
Lie leaves that trembled green the summer long, 
Holding the rainbow’s tears in sunny air, 

And roofed the summer's song. 


Why shun my steps to tread 
These silent hosts that everywhere are strown, 
As it my feet were walking ‘mong the dead, 
And I alive alone? 


ght trees, O Pas 


Hast no bri t! 
boughs, poi green, the sunshine 


Through whose 





No hopes Earn flutte r’d in the autumnal blast, 
No memories—fallen leaves? 
J.J. PIATT. 


a 
For the Companion. 
THE SEALER’S STORY. 


It was the second winter we used the “shoot” off the 
Black Stoss down into the north branch of the St. 
Margarite. 

This shoot, as they called it, was a iumber slide; a 
kind of inclined trough, leading from the table-land 
back of the **Stoss,’’ down to the river; the side of the 
mountain here being quite too ledgy and precipitous to 
admit of using ordinary logging sleds and cattle upon 
it. 

Our company owned a large tract of spruce and pine 
in the back country above, and the shoot was built to 
run the saw-logs down from the brow of the mountain 
to the water, where they could be rafted to the mills. 
It had cost upwards of ten thousand dollars, and was 
rather more than half a mile in length, being carried in 
a straight line downward at an angle of not far from 
thirty degrees. 

The bed of the shoot was of hewn logs, matched and 
tree-nailed together, forming a smooth, inclined plane 
five feet in width, with ‘‘shores,” or sides, of the same 
squared timber, two feet in height. A kind of huge 
spout was thus made down which the logs could be dis- 
charged upon the ice in the branch. 

This was as it stood and was used through the first 
winter; but during storms, the snow troubled usa great 
deal, drifting over it and fouling the slide, and before 
commencing work the second winter, a plank boxing, 
or shed, was built over a great part of it, to keep out 
the snow. Joists were spiked to the “shores,” on the 
outside, and to these the planks were nailed, thus ccn- 
verting the shoot into a long box, five feet in length by 
about six in height, high enough, in fact, for a man to 
stand erect in. 

From the top of the shoot, sled-roads led off into the 
forest in all directions. As fast as the loads of logs 
came in, they were tumbled upon the inclined brow, or 
“apron,” and thence set in motion, with pike-poles, 
into the throat of the great spout. Once set sliding, no 
farther care for them was needed. Down they would 
go, gathering headway rapidly on the steep, smooth 
slide, and would come out at the ‘‘toe” with tremendous 
force and spitefulness—ploughing into the frozen earth, 
or glancing along the ice across the river. 

In fact, the logs ‘*broomed” and split so badly that a 
“slow” was rigged to catch them on; this latter con- 
trivaynce being a continuation of the timber spout, carried 
for a hundred yards or more across the stream, on a 
level surface. Three men were kept at the toe, to see 
that the logs did not foul there. 

From the brow at the top, a strong wire ran down to 
the foot, where there was a bell. A lever at the top 
worked the wire. When a load of logs had come to 
the brow and was ready to be sent down, the men at 
the top first gave the lever a wrench, to notify the men 
below to stand clear. <A big pine log, thirty feet long 
by three feet in diameter, weighing at least two tons 
and coming out on the slow with the velocity of a can- 
non ball, was no plaything. Sometimes the logs would 
go end over end, clean across the river. 

A log plunging down made a peculiar roaring noise. 
The whole shoot trembled and seemed to hum under it. 
It was something as when, in a saw-mill,a great “cir- 
cular” goes tearing through a Jong log. 

Week after week the wooded mountain-side across 
the branch echoed to that deep, prolonged whir-r-r-r ! 
We had thirty teams drawing in logs to the brow. At 
least a thousand logs were sent down every day. Only 
one log was let go at a time. But each passed down 
the shoot, a distance of about three thousand feet, in 
less than half a minute, particularly in the morning, 
when the slide was icy. 

Besides the men at the brow and at the toe, we kept 
a boy on the shoot, half-way up, to tend the wire and 
to report if any trouble occurred. That winter we had 
hired for this purpose a lad whom they called Tort 
Guillot. 

What “Tort” was a nickname for, I am sure I do not 
know. His father, Glam Guillot, a French Canadian, 
worked for us and kept Tort stimulated to his work by 
an occasional “birching.” The boy had drivers’ 
“corks” in his boots, and used to walk up and down on 
the plank boxing over the slide, or lie on it looking 
through the cracks at the logs as they shot down under 
him. 

About three o’clock one afternoon, as I was sealing a 
pile of logs beside the slow, I heard a heavy crash away 
up the side of the mountain, and a moment or two after, 


dusk, and reflecting that I should have time the 





Tort was not a little excited, and no wonder, for the 
log had jumped not very far from where he had been 
sitting at the time. While he was telling me this, we 
heard the bell strike—followed almost instantly by an- 
other crash away up the side of the Stoss. A second 
log had jumped. 

Running to the semaphore, I set the signal, to stop 
sending down logs, then climbed up with Tort to see 
what was the matter. Not quite half-way up from the 
slow, we came to a great ragged hole in the plank cov- 
ering. Splinters lay scattered on the snow in all direc- 
tions. The logs had dashed through the planking, as if 
it had been brown paper, and flown on like arrows. 
We saw one of them standing end up against a tree, 
two or three hundred feet below. 

Getting into the shoot through the hole, we crawled 
up the slippery bed on our hands and knees. It was a 
queer place. Wads of woody fibre lay about, scoured 
up from the hewn timbers which formed the floor; and 
every nook was driven full of bark mead, from the logs. 
Here and there long slivers stuck in the planks over- 
head and on the sides, so firraly that we could not tear 
them out with our hands. 

Fifty or sixty feet up the shoot from the hole, I found 
the cause of the mischief. One of the long, 
square timbers of the bed had warped from its 
matchings, at the upper end. It was against the 
end of this timber, which projected three or four 
inches, that the logs had stubbed and glanced. 

A little work with the adze and a few extra 
nails would make all right, but it was getting 


following morning fur so short a job, before the 
day’s work began, I sent word to the upper gang 
to commence work on 
time as usual. 

Next morning it was 
snowing thickly, and 
we at the lower camp 


were rather late astir. I had finished breakfast by 
six o’clock, however, and at once set cff to climb up 
the slide, taking Tort with me to carry the auger 
and a handful of tree-nails. Shovel and adze were 
about as much as I could manage to climb up the 
smooth planking with. 

On coming to the “‘break,” we found the hole nearly 
full of snow, but cleared it partly out and got down 
into the shoot. I then looked at my watch, and found 
that there remained only twenty minutes before seven 
o’clock. But as the men rarely began running down 
logs much before eight, I felt very little uneasincss 
on that account. I bored my holes, drove the tree-nails, 
and then leisurely adzed off the still projecting edge of 
the timber. 

Meanwhile I had sent Tort farther up the shoot to 
see if there were any other timbers similarly sprung. 
He came sliding back just as I had finished. It then 
jacked one minute of seven. 

We picked up the tools and started to make our way 
back down to the hole, holding on by the joists, when 
I noted a slight grating, creaking noise on the planking 
overhead. Tort heard it, too, and better than I, he 
could interpret the sound. 

“Mon Dieu!” he screamed. “Ji est le fil de la 
cloche! Saut! Saut!” (It’s the bell-wire! Jump! 
Jump!) 

He dropped auger and tree-nails, and springing fran- 
tically to the little joist rafters over our heads, drew 
his body up and clung to them like a bat. I scarcely 
know how I did it, but, next instant I was clinging to 
the under side of those sticks of joist, in much the 
same way—and none too quickly, either. 

There came a rushing noise. The joist-sticks thrilled 
in our fingers. The timbers shook violently; and 
amid a hurricane of ice dust, bits of pine bark and 
slivers, which seemed to almost burst the shoot, the 
great log, like a black bobbin, shot down beneath my 
back. The wind it raised nearly blew us after it. 

Tort dropped to his feet. 

** Descende !” he screamed to me in French. “Get 
down to the hole and get out before another comes!” 

His boot-corks helped him to keep his feet on the icy 
slide. The lad half-ran, half-slid down the steep in- 
cline, and catching by the splintered edges of the hole, 
drew himself out. But I, plunging blindly after him, 
with smooth boot-soles, slipped headlong, and went 
sliding wildly down past the aperture. 

Again that low, horrible, rattling, creaking sound on 
the planks. Another log was coming. 

It was death to lie sprawling there. With a mighty 
effort I stopped myself and sprang up—but slipped 
again. It was coming. 

I felt the jar—heard the rumble above—and with a 
convulsive squirm of my body, hugged to the right shore 
and partially rolled myself up on the timber. 

Next moment, peppered with bits of bark, ice and 
slivers, I was fairly blown down the shoot in the wake 
of the log which had howled by, so close as almost to 
graze my outer leg. 

I have heard it said that a cannon-shot may pass s0 
closely to a man as to kill him, without actually hitting 
him. Iam inclined to believe it. So near had that log 
come to me in its swift course, that I felt for the mo- 








clinging bat-like again to the joists in the corner of the 
boxing, I waited the onset—for I could hear the wire 
creaking again. 

It soon came, with the same whirlwind rush, nearly 
tearing me from my perch. But I held fast; and in 
this not very easy position, I weathered the passage of 
three more logs. 

Then came a respite. 

Tort had run to the bottom of the shoot, shouting 
that the ‘boss’ 
was killed. In 
fact, I had heard 
his ery of terror, 
when, looking in 






































at the hole 
through which 
he had but bare 
ly escaped him- 
sclf, he saw that 
second log whiz down up- 
on me, 

But before he 
the foot of the shoot, the 
shovel and adze had come 
flying out at the toe; and the 
men there, knowing some- 
thing must be wrong, had 
raised the semaphore and 
signalled to the gang above 
to stop running in logs. 


could run to 


I heard them hurrying up 

on the outside of the shoot. 
They came to the hole and 
shouted. I answered, and 
was glad to wait for them 
to crawl down to me and 
help me out; for I was too 
weak and overcome to get 
out alone. 
And to this day, whenever I take cold and have a fe- 
verish night, I am almost certain to dream of the terri- 
ble rush and Aowl with which those logs tore past me 
in the shoot down the side of Black Stoss. 





+o 
For the Companion, 
YORKTOWN. 
Closing in upon Cornwallis.—Preparing for 
the Siege.—Anecdotes and Incidents. 
By James Parton. 

Yorktown was not a thing of value initself. In 1781, 
when the English general, Lord Cornwallis, cast his eye 
upon it with a view to a summer residence, it was a 
village of about sixty houses, most of them poor struc. 
tures of wood, placed upon an elevated plateau over- 
looking the broad and deep York River. 

This body of water is more like a long bay than a 
river. Its average width is about three miles; but, di- 
rectly opposite Yorktown, a point extending out into 
the stream narrows it to amile. On that point there 
was another village of twenty cheap wooden buildings, 
called Gloucester. 

Aveust 1, 1781. To-day Lord Cornwallis, in obedi- 
ence to orders which he could not disobey, began the 
movement that led to his capture. 

He was at Portsmouth in Virginia, with an army of 
about cight thousand men. If he had remained there, 
and had found himself threatened by superior numbers, 
he could have escaped into North Carolina by one day’s 
swift march, and made his way at length to safe winter 
quarters at Charleston. Contrary to his own judgment, 
he embarked his troops on beard his little fleet of trans- 
ports, and transferred them to Yorktown, about forty 
miles north of Portsmouth. 

Thus, he placed himself on the wrong side of the 
river James, which at that part of its course is a very 
wide stream, 
ber it. 


as IT remem- 
To escape from Yorktown to the Carolinas, he 
would be obliged to put eight thousand men, much ar- 
tillery, and seven hundred horses across that river in a 
day or night. 

Cornwallis employed all the first week of August in 
transporting his men from safety to danger. 

Imagine Cornwallis then at Yorktown by the eighth 
of August, himself commanding the main body of 
troops, with a detachment at Gloucester, his fleet of 
transports, boats and men-of-war lying at anchor be- 
tween the two posts. 
humor. 


not less than two miles wide, 


His lordship was not in good 
He did not approve the step he had just taken, 
and he felt that he was reduced by it to useless insig- 
nificance. 

Avaust 2. Gen. Washington, in his camp at Dobbs 
Ferry, on the Hudson, not yet aware of Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s fatal movement, to-day took the first decisive 
towards his capture. 

Receiving the information that the garrison of New 
York was to be reénforced by three thousand troops 
from the army of Cornwallis (and this was for a time 
actually contemplated by Sir Henry Clinton), he gave 
up New York, and turned his thoughts toward the cap- 
ture of whatever might be left of the British army in 
Virginia. 

To-day he wrote to Robert Morris, Minister of Fi- 
nance at Philadelphia, asking him if small vessels could 
be had in Philadelphia and Baltimore in which to trans- 
port his troops southward, in case he should deem it 
best to go thither. 

This inquiry was to be made with the utmost secre- 


step 


towards the 
comply with General Washington’s request to place a 
deposit of flour, rum and salt meat at the head of the 
Elk River, against the 
reach that northern tributary of Chesapeake 
a day’s march from the Delaware. 





There were marchings and counter marchings 
were built; the American 
selves were misinformed; 


; ovens 
and French armies them. 
“for,” said Washington, “if 
I cannot deceive my own army, I surely cannot deceive 
the enemy.” 
AvGust 20. Robert Morris had quictly set on foot 
inquiries about the small vessels in the 


Delaware and 
Chesapeake. 


Yes; there were plenty of vessels; but 
the treasurer of the United States had no money to hire 
them. ‘ 

Never had the treasury been at so low an ebb before. 
To-day, Morris was in camp himself, with a hundred 
and fifty guineas in his pocket, when evi ryone, quarter- 
masters, paymgsters, commissaries, clothiers, contrac- 
tors, officers, all were clamorous for money. Finding 
so many demands upon him, he thought it best to satis- 
fy none of them, and brought all his guineas back to 
Philadelphia. 

He was at his wits’ end. The mere possibility of the 
proposed movement depended on his raising a little 
hard money. It was even doubtful if some of the 
troops would march without receiving a month's pay, 
and it was certain that the army could not be rapidly 
transferred to Virginia without a considerable expendi- 
ture for the hire of boats and wagons. 

All resources having failed, to the 
Count de Rochambeau, the general of the French army " 
laid the case before him, and asked him for aloan from 
his army-Chest of twenly thousand dollars until the 
Count should himself require the money for 
troops. 

It so happened that the French, too, were a little 
short of money at the time, thous sh they were expecting 
a supply by the coming fleet of Admiral de 
Nevertheless, the Count de Rochambeau, confiding in 
the pledges of Robert Morris, advanced the 
sum, With only the stipulation that it should be repaid 
on the first of October. 


Morris went 


his own 


CGrrasse, 


generously 


August 24. On this day General Lafayette, with his 
troops, the little army with which he had annoyed and 
embarrassed Cornwallis during the 


campaign, finding 
that his once 


apparently abandoned 
the contest, and settled down near the cool seashore for 


active enemy had 
the summer, took post near Williamsburg, about twelve 
miles north of Yorktown, on the 
near the same broad stream. 


same peninsula, and 
He was in good spirits, as we see by the letters he 
wrote this day. He was much pleased that Lord Corn- 
wallis had abandoned the Carolinas, and withdrawn to 
this remote corner of Virginia. At the 
was puzzled, and a little alarmed. 
“York,” said he, “is a very advantageous place for 
one who commands the Chesapeake by his fleet. If by 
chance should become ours—then look 


same time he 


that advantage 
out for good news!” 

To prevent Cornwallis from changing his mind and 
giving him the slip into North Carolina, he played a 
litle trick upon his lordship. He picked out from his 
own army an intelligent, trusty Jerseyman named Mor- 
gan, and prevailed upon him to pretend to desert, and 
to go as a spy into the camp of the English. 

Lafayette left everything to Morgan's discretion; but 
told him he must endeavor to make the English believe 
that the Americans had boats enough to transport their 
whole army across the James, and thus get prompUy 
upon the pursuit of the British if they should try to es- 
cape southward. 

Morgan enlisted in the British army, and was soon 
sent for by Cornwallis, who questioned him closely in 
the presence of Tarleton. 

“How many 
river?” asked Cornwallis. 

“I don’t know the exact number,” replied the spy, 
“but I have been told there are enough to carry over 
all the army at a moment’s warning.” 

“There!” cried Cornwallis, 
told you this would not do.” 

From this remark, General Lafayette inferred that 
the project of flight into North Carolina had been dis- 
cussed between them. Lafayette himself related this 
story to Jared Sparks, fifty years after, at his chateau 
in France. 

Morgan remained in the English camp about a week, 
and then returned to his general, bringing with him five 
British deserters and one Hessian. 

“Well, Morgan,” asked Lafayette, much astonished, 
“whom have you got here?” 

“Five British soldiers,” replied the spy, “‘who have 
deserted with me, and a Hessian whom we captured at 
the outpost.” 

Next day the general proposed to make a sergeant of 
Morgan. 

“No,” said he, “I believe Iam a good soldier, but I 
am not sure I should make a good sergeant.” 

He refused money also, saying he did not need it, 

“What, then, can I do for you?” asked Lafayette. 

“1 have one favor to ask,” replied the soldier. ‘*Dur 
ing my has taken my gun; I set a 
great value upon it, and if it can be restored, I shall be 
very glad.” 

The gun was found and given back to its owner. 
This was all the reward he would accept for rendering 
a service which proved to be of great importance. 


boats has General Lafayette on the 





turning to Tarleton, “I 


absence some one 


25. This would have been a happy day to 
Robert Morris if the telegraph had then been in opera 
tion. Col. John Laurens arrived at Boston from France 
bringing with him barrels full of silver coin, a sum 
equal to five hundred thousand dollars; and this was 
only part of a splendid gift from the King of France to 
the United States in their time of need. 

Every branch of the service soon felt the influence of 
this timely supply, and all things moved briskly on 
final triumph. able to 





AUGUST 


Morris was soon 


time when the army should 


Jay, only 


Aveust 30. The event which occurred this day 


made the capture of Cornwallis almost certain, and 
gave General Washington probably the happiest hour 
of his life. 
consisting of twenty-cight large 


The French fleet, under Count de Grasse, 


men-of-war, having on 


board four thousand troops, entered Chesapeake Bay, 
blockaded the mouth of York River, and prepared-to 
land troops upon James Island. 
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Cornwallis was now menaced on every side. 
Just behind him was Lafayette, reénforced by four 
thousand French soldiers. Below him was the 


French fleet, while between his post and New 
York were the approaching armies of Washington 
and Rochambeau. 

During all this last week of August thrilling 


Ever prompt to comply with the etiquette of his 
situation, Gen. Washington’s first act was to go 
on board the Ville de Paris to congratulate the 
Count de Grasse upon the result of the recent 
naval battle, and to arrange a plan of cooperation 
between the land and naval forces. 

SEPTEMBER 17. Lord Cornwallis wrote to-day 





events were taking place at Philadelphia. The al- 
lied armies were arriving, marching through and 
departing southward. 

August 30, at one o'clock in the afternoon, Gen- 
eral Washington, accompanied by the two 
Freneh generals, Rochambeau and Chastellux, 
each surrounded by a distinguished and_ brilliant 
staff, reached the suburbs of the city, where they 
were received by the Philadelphia Light Horse, 
and escorted to the house of Robert Morris, be- 
tween lines of excited citizens. 

At three o'clock he went to the State House and 
paid his respects to Congress. Returning to his 
quarters, he partook of a grand dinner given by 
his host to himself, the president of Congress, 
Gen. Knox, and other noted persons. As the 
toasts were drunk after dinner, a signal was given 
to vessels lying in the stream, which thundered 
forth responsive salutes. 

In the evening the city was illuminated. Ac- 
companied by a circle of officers and friends, Gen. 
Washington walked through several of the princi- 
pal streets, an eager crowd pressing to see him as 
he went along. 

SerremBer 4. ‘To-day Congress reviewed the 
French army in one of the public squares. Each 
brigade marched past in full uniform, amid the ac- 
clamations of the people, among whom was dif- 
fused a joyous confidence that events splendid and 
decisive were about to take place. 

As the troops drew near, the thirteen gentlemen 
who alone represented Congress on this interesting 
occasion, through their president asked Gen. 
Rochambeau if etiquette would permit Congress 
to return the salute of the soldiers. Rochambeau 
replied, 

“When the troops defiled before the King, His 
Majesty deigned to salute them with cordiality.” 

The question was answered. Accordingly as 
the troops marched past, the members returned 
the salute; or, as a French officer who was present 
relates, 

“The thirteen members took off their thirteen 
hats at each salute, whether of a flag or of an 
officer.” 

All this bright military pageantry soon passed 
on southward. Every boat was in requisition; 
every teamster was employed; all hands were 
busy, and all minds expectant. 

Serremper 5. At dawn, the French fleet of 
Count de Grasse lay at anchor near the entrance 
of Chesapeake Bay. Before the sun was high in 
the heavens the British fleet, under Admiral 
Graves, was descried approaching it. Count de 
Grasse, though eighteen hundred of his sailors and 
ninety of his officers were away on shore duty, 
prepared at once for battle. 

The action lasted from four in the afternoon 
until seven in the evening, nineteen British ships 
against twenty-four French. It was not a victory 
for either side; but the French reaped the solid 
advantage of a victory, for they kept the British 
fleet out of Chesapeake Bay, a thing essential to 
the final victory at Yorktown. 

SepremMReRr 9. ‘To-day, on his way to the front, 
Gen. Washington, after a gallop of sixty miles, 
reached Mount Vernon. For the first time in six 
years he saw his home. 

The next day arrived the French generals and 
their staffs, who filled the mansion with a gay 
and brilliant crowd. ‘Two days were spent in rest 
and peaceful conversation. Then to horse again 
for Williamsburg, a hundred and twenty miles 
distant, where the armies were concentrating. 

Lafayette came out from his camp with proud 
enthusiasm to welcome his beloved Washington as 
generalissimo of the French and American armies. 


to his superior officer, Sir Henry Clinton, at New 
York: “If you cannot relieve me very soon, you 
must be prepared to hear the worst.” 

————_ +o» 
A THOUGHT, A WORD. 


Only a thought, but the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught, 

For it ran through a life, like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit—a hundredfold. 

Only a word, but ’twas spoken in love, 

With a whispered prayer to the Lord above; 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more, 
For a new-born soul entered in by the door. 


ee 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S SYMPATHY. 


The long period of President Garfield’s illness 
has been a sad and solemn one for this country. 
It has been a weary season of suspense, in which 
bright hope has suddenly given way to despair, 
and despair again has bloomed into cheering hope. 
A calamity which we have shuddered to think of, 
and the extent of which we could not measure, 
has hung over the nation day after day and week 
after week; and we have suffered these days and 
weeks, in our sympathy with the sufferings of the 
Chief-Magistrate. 

But there have been many touching and gratify- 
ing incidents during this long and painful period. 
The people have drawn near their President, and 
have learned to love him for his brave and noble 
personal traits. They have seen, with deep emo- 
tion, the sleepless fidelity and the indomitable 
faith of his devoted wife. They have, as it were, 
entered the family circle at the White House, and 
have shared all its griefs, its waiting, and its 
hopes. 

Then, too, the people have learned to trust in 
the good physicians, who have so constantly and 
so eagerly sacrificed comfort and sleep, to ex- 
haust all their skill in restoring its ruler to the 
nation. Their cheering words have revived the 
spirits of millions; their grave forebodings have 
quickly touched the springs of sorrow in the uni- 
versal heart. 

Not the least among the gratifying incidents in 
the history of the President’s illness have been 
the frequent, fervid, affectionate messages which 
have been sent to Mrs. Garfield by Victoria, the 
Queen of England. These messages have evi- 
dently come from the deep sympathies of a large, 
womanly heart. They are not mercly stereotyped 
phrases of formal condolence; they are heart-felt, 
tearful words, which we can see are deeply sin- 
cere. 

Such messages have a very important effect in 
many ways. They are the sympathetic expres- 
sions of a Queen, who, as such, translates in them 
the feeling of the great nation which she repre- 
sents. We know, from her words, that our Eng- 
lish cousins were mourning and hoping and pray- 
ing with us. Undoubtedly, as the English people 
read the words of the Queen, they were inspired 
to a yet more earnest sympathy with us, and 
were led, by the example of their cherished sov 
ereign, to feel a warmer friendship for us. 

The English themselves, moreover, must have 
been proud to see the exhibition, in their ruler, of 
qualities so sweet and so tender; and thus Victo- 
ria must, by these messages, have drawn closer 
the bonds which have so long united her with her 
subjects in warm affection. 

The people of this country have been drawn 
towards the Queen, and towards the people over 
whom she reigns, by her messages, and by the 
echoes of them that have reached us from her sub- 
jects. We cannot but feel a revival of affection 
for the old mother isle, from whom we have now 
and then been estranged, but whom we have al- 
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ways preferred to love than to hate. In hasten- 
ing to share our grief and suspense, the English 
have made it very hard for the two nations ever 
again to be otherwise than friends. 

But the value of Victoria’s words of sympathy 
lies not alone in the fact that they come from the 
head of the English nation. Their most touching 
influence arises from their being the expressions 
of a tender-hearted woman, who has herself felt 
the heavy afflictions of death and widowhood. 
She, too, knows what it is to stand by the dying 
bedside of a noble and beloved husband; and her 
heart, above all, bled for the grief-stricken lady 
at the White House, over whom the same deep 
gloom seemed suspended. 

We cannot doubt that, when those earnest mes- 
sages were being penned, Victoria was thinking of 
Prince Albert; and this memory it was which im- 
pelled her to send her messages, not indirectly to 
the President himself, or to the Secretary of State 
(which would have been the official etiquette), 
but in her own name, to the suffering, patient 
wife. 

a +~@> 
For the Companion. 
ASSASSINATION. 
O blinded readers of the scroll of Time, 
Think ye that Freedom yields her hand to crime? 
Or the fair whiteness of her virginal bud 
Of heavenly hope, would desecrate with blood ? 


Her ey ure chastened lightnings, and the fire 
Of her divinely purified desire 





Burns not in ambush by assassins trod, | 
But on the holiest mountain-heights of God! 
So, ye that fain would meet her fond embrace, , 

Purge the base soul, unmask the treacherous face, 


Drop bowl or dagger, while ye bring her nought 
But the grand worship of a selfless thought! 
VAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 


+o 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Interest in the proposed reform of the Civil Ser- | 
vice of the United States has not abated during the , 
summer months, and the movement will undoubt- | 
edly force itself more and more upon the consider- 
ation of the best men of both political parties. 
The subject is too large to be satisfactorily pre- 
sented by us in a single article. We must content 
ourselves therefore with a brief statement of the 
evils of the present system, as they appear to the 
men who are most earnest in support of the re- 
form. 

First, then, it is said that reform is needed be- 
cause the system of appointment is bad. Men | 
are appointed to office on the recommendation of 
influential politicians, and for this reason they al- | 
most necessarily feel more desirous of pleasing | 
the particular politician to whom each owes his | 


ere ae | 


| 


place, than of discharging faithfully his official | 
duties. | 

Having been selected because they are members 
of the ruling party, they feel a stronger allegiance 
to the party than to the country, which pays their | 
salaries. As they are often appointed on account | 
of political service, rather than on account of their | 
peculiar fitness to discharge the duties of an office, | 
they are not the most capable men who could be 
had for the offices they fill. 

These evils being charged against the system of | 
appointment, the next class of objections consists 
of those which relate to the control of the civil ser- 
vants, after they have been appointed. 

A clerk appointed by political influence has two 
masters, both of whom he must please,—his direct 
superior and the politician who secured his ap- 
pointment. The effort to do this destroys the in- 
dependence of the clerk, and makes of him a toady 
and a slave. 

This clerk, too, is expected to pay upon demand 
a part of his salary to meet the political expenses | 
of the party in power. He must also vote the 
ticket that is nominated by the convention or cau- 
cus of his party. He is expected to be: ready to 
engage in all the dirty work of controlling cau- 
cuses, if he is asked to do so. 

He must not criticise the acts of the political 
bosses. He must not have a political opinion in- 
consistent with that of his patron. He must not 
ally himself with any person whose ambition 
makes him a rival of the patron who has con- 
ferred upon him his office. 

Finally, there are the evils arising out of the 
insecurity of clerks in their positions. The most 
competent and faithful work does not assure the 
civil clerk that he will be retained, much less that 
he will be promoted. He can and may be re- 
moved simply because his place is coveted by an- 
other applicant. 

Stupidity and neglect of duty does not necessa- 
rily msure his discharge. Consequently the in- 
centive to industry and fidelity is lacking. Most 
political officers know that they will, at best, have 
but a short tenure of their places. The man, 
therefore, who is naturally indolent, or incapable, 
hardly needs to fear that his term of office will be 
shortened by his giving way to idleness, or by his 
exposing his own incapacity. 

This is an extreme statement. It is a true one, 
however, to just this extent; that all these things 
might happen under our present laws. Some of 
them have happened, and some of them are hap- 
pening to-day. The only security the country has 
against them all is in the character of public men 
who have a share in filling the offices, and in the 
character of the men whom a bad system has put 
into the offices. 

No Civil Service reformer denies that a very 
large majority of our national officers and clerks 
are good men, if they are not the best; or that 





ability and faithfulness. But this does not logi- 
cally prevent reformers from wishing to get rid of 
the bad exceptions by a more reasonable system ; 
to improve the quality of the best parts of the ser- 
vice; to protect good officers against the caprice 
| of men who would remove them to make places 
| for other men; and to substitute a real and effi- 
| cient control for the present system by which an 
| office-holder depends upon the good pleasure of 
| public servants, whether he works well, ill, or not 
| at all. 





—_———_~or— 
NEWSPAPER FORTUNES. 
About two years ago, a young man of twenty-two—a 
| Journeyman carpenter in Philadelphia—had laid up a 
| few hundred dollars in the savings-bank. With this 
money he intended to open a shop of his own, and if 
successful in his business, to marry. Just at this time 
a sudden stroke of so-called “‘luck” came to him. Open- 
ing the newspaper one morning, he saw his own name 
in capitals,—Jobn Carson, sole heir to a title, and an 
estate of $10,000,000. 
| The lad grew dizzy and blind. There could be no 
| mistake. His mother’s and grandfather's names were 
| accurately given in the newspaper paragraph. The 
| estate was in England. Inquiries had been made for 
| the heir. The agent of the London lawyers was in the 
city, and had told the story far and wide. 
John Carson dressed himself in his Sunday clothes 

and went to find the agent. No more shop for him that 
| day or any day. ‘The agent was at the hotel and wel- 
; comed the lad subserviently. Undoubtedly the estate 
| was the young man’s, he said. ‘There were some legal 
formulas before he could be put in possession, which 
| would require a little money, etc., etc. In the mean- 
time, Mr. or Sir John Carson must come to the hotel 
and live as befited his rank. 

New friends swarmed around him. There was no 
measure to the flattery and adulation the supposed 
heir received. He withdrew his savings from the bank 


| and spent them freely. What did a paltry hundred or 


two matter to the heir of millions? 

The agent, in reality, had simply got scent of some 
long-contested suit in chancery in the Carson family, to 
which John had not the ghost of a chance. For about 
a year he received the poor boy’s money, and profited 
by the credit which his reputed fortune gained. Then 
he vanished, and with him estate and title, leaving the 
once industrious mechanic a drunken idler, with a 
mountain of debt on his shoulders. A drunken idler 


| he remained until he ended his days in a street-brawl. 


This sort of deception is common in this country. 
Scarcely a month passes that does not bring an account 


| of some American family which has fallen heir to large 
| English estates, involving thousands, sometimes mil- 


lions, of dollars. The amount always runs up to large 
proportions. Many American families have been turned 
out of their course of honest industry by these fantastic 


| hopes which have ended in miserable disappointment. 
| The only person benefited has been the agent, whose 
| expenses have been paid to “look to the interests” of 


his credulous dupes. 





RUSSIA. 

History in Russia always resembles a melodrama, 
but never more than at present. The Czar’s journeys 
through his dominions become each week a more dra- 
matic flight for life. Daily despatches from St. Peters- 
burg read like a page from an improbable, blood-dyed 
novel. 

The Czar goes to Moscow to please the old Russians, 
and a boat passes the cordon of guardships, with asaas- 
sins and their murderous tools on board, and papers 
implicating sixty conspirators of the highest rank. 

Again, a beautiful woman of the highest nobility is 
chosen by lot to kill the Czar, and is arrested in dis- 
guise trying to enter his palace gates. The lot then 
falls on a young Prince, the nephew of the famous 
Princess Galitzin. He revolts at the deed of butchery, 
and a young girl, charming and wicked, but a veritable 
priestess of murder, was detailed to win him to the 
work and had just succeeded, when both were arrested 
and sent to Siberia. 

Still another agent was chosen, an ingenuous lad, 
who driven mad by remorse and horror, sends word to 
the Czar of the intended attack upon him, and then 
shoots himself through the heart. 

A single statistical fact will explain the condition of 
Russia, In the national yearly expenditures of the 
Empire, the cost of maintaining the Imperial household 
is set down at six million dollars, while the whole out- 
lay for public schools, courts of justice, and public 
works, each, falls far below that sum. 

Here is the key to the whole position; the tyranny 
and ignorance of the higher classes of Russia; the re- 
volt and ignorance in the lower; superstition; Nihil- 
ism and assassination; even the plagues caused by bad 
drainage, filth and drunkenness that have devastated 
the country; all are explained by this page out of the 
annual National Budget. 

A nation which pays more for the support of a single 
family than for the education of its eighty-six million of 
subjects; or for the railways, canals, or improvements 
of the whole Empire; or for the enforcement of its 
laws,—will not be long in reaching the position of Rus- 
sia to-day. 

—@o—_—__— 
VENUS AND REGULUS. 

A rare phenomenon occurs on the morning of the 
26th of September. The planet Venus is in conjunction 
with the first magnitude star Regulus, the leading bril- 
liant in the constellation Leo, and the first star in the 
cluster known as the Sickle. 

The two stars are at their nearest point at eight 
o’clock on the evening of the 25th, but are then invisi- 
ble, as they are below the horizon. When nearest they 
are twelve minutes of a degree apart, but will not be 
more than fifteen minutes on the 26th. 

An observer should commence his watch at three 
o’clock. He must command a good view of the eastern 
sky, and mark the sunrise point. Fourteen degrees 
north of this point, he will behold a scene that is worth 


| getting up early to see. Venus will come peering 


above the horizon, and a little distance south, Regulus 
will shine, his lesser light somewhat dimmed by her 
more powerful radiance. 

There will be no moon in the way, and the exhibition 
will continue till the bright sunbeams eclipse the light 





upon the whole they do their work with ordinary 


of the stars. 
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The celestial arch will be brilliant with some of the 
most beautiful stars that irradiate the firmament. Mars 
will shine in ruddy bue above and farther north than 
the principal actors in the scene, Jupiter will glow in 
meridian splendor, and Saturn will be descending in 
the west, while the clustering Pleiades, bright Aldeba- 
ran, and the grand constellation of Orion will fill in the 
picture. 

It is seldom that Venus draws near a first magnitude 
star, and it is seldom that the four planets that are larg- 
est to the naked eye adorn at one time the morning sky. 
If the morning is cloudless, the starry show will repay 
a hundred fold the effort required to be present at the 
exhibition. 

— Sr ame 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

Few statesmen have wielded such a powerful person- 
Calhoun. MTlis hold upon the 
young men of the South was wonderful in its tenacity. 
He so fascinated them that they became his enthusiastic 
disciples, and were proud to call him master. 

His sway over the conservative educated class, cler- 
gymen, doctors, judges, lawyers, journalists, was as 
powerful as over the young men. He was not a man of 
the people. From them his habit of abstruse thought 
and the severe logic of his utterances seemed to divorce 
him. Yet even the uneducated masses loved him. 
They did not understand the man, but they trusted the 
statesman, and obeyed the leader. 

An anecdote shows the characteristic power of the 
great South Carolinian, and perhaps indicates one of 
the qualities of his character that gave him influence 
over the common people. 

When Mr. Calhoun began his political career, a fierce 
struggle raged in South Carolina. One party sought to 
overthrow an aristocratic feature of the State Constitu- 
tion. The proposed change was earnestly resisted by 
the Conservatives, and the contest excited the whole 
community. 

Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Yancy were the leaders of the 
hostile parties. Each was the idol of his band. They 
met in public debate, and then followed one of the 
strangest scenes in American politics. Mr. Yancy pub- 
licly confessed himself a convert to his rival’s views, and 
joined his party. 

Yancy’s friends were almost struck dumb with sur- 
prise. One of them, an eccentric man known as “Un- 
cle Jacob Marvin,” was a violent partisan, who could 
sxe nothing right in an enemy and nothing wrong in a 
friend. He loved Yancy, and hated Calhoun. When 
he heard that his friend and leader had gone over to his 
personal foe and political enemy, he swore, with much 
blasphemy, that he would thrash Calhoun. 

Straightway he started to execute his threat. Find- 
ing Calhoun, who had been informed of Marvin’s vow, 
walking on the piazza of his hotel, the angry partisan 
took a stand where his enemy would pass him. 

Mr. Calhoun approached, bowed, spoke a kind word 
of salutation, held out his hand, which was not taken, 
and then with a bland smile passed on. 

“Uncle Jacob” was spell-bound. Several times Cal- 
houn passed and repassed, each time with the same 
gentlemanly salutation. At last, the unmanned ‘Ja- 
cob” could no longer withstand the genial advances of 
his great adversary. Impulsively he grasped Calhoun’s 
hand, and telling him his errand, begged his pardon. 

Arm-in-arm the two walked the piazza, while Mr. 
Calhoun, in language adapted to ‘Uncle Jacob’s” un- 
derstanding, cautiously pressed his political views. 
The fierce partisan became another of Calhoun’s con- 
verts, and after that one of the fiercest of bis followers. 

Mr. Calhoun did not profess to be governed in his con- 
duct towards other men by the precepts of the New 
Testament, but he certainly acted out the Master’s rule 
as to the treatment of enemies. The result showed the 
rare good sense of the statesman, and verified the wis- 
dom of the Man who “spake as never man spake.” 
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— 
LAUGHED OUT OF COURT. 

Carlyle says he can attach no meaning to the apho- 
rism, ‘Ridicule is the test of truth.” But be that as it 
may, nevertheless, ridicule has often laughed a good 
case out of court. 

Several years ago, an orchard, belonging to a farmer 
in New York, was robbed on several occasions. The 
farmer, anxious to preserve the apples for his own use, 
hid himself behind the fence. He had not been long 
concealed when he saw a boy filling a bag with his 
best fruit. 

The farmer started for the boy, with his gun, and the 
boy started for home, without his bag. Just as the 
youth mounted the fence and was bending to spring 
over it, the farmer fired. 

Forthwith the boy’s father sued the farmer for dam- 
ages. The case was tried before a justice of the peace, 
and the boy was introduced as a witness to prove the 
assault and the injury. He swore that a large number 
of shot entered his back, and, although many had been 
removed, enough remained to plague him considerably. 

A doctor also testified that, probably, the boy would 
always carry in his flesh a small supply of lead. The 
lawyers having argued the pros and cons of the case, 
the justice arose to instruct the jury. Just as he was 
about to speak, a long, lank, seedy-looking man stood 
up. Peering over a rusty pair of iron spectacles, and 
pointing his long finger at the injured boy, he ex- 
claimed,— : 

“Young man! young man! you can truly say with 
the poet, ‘A charge to keep I have.’” In a moment, 
justice, jury, lawyers, clients, and spectators shook 
with laughter. The justice’s charge was undelivered, 
and the jury, without leaving their seats, gave their 
verdict—*No cause of action.” 





+> 
NORWAY. 

Travellers, in their restless fever to find something 
new, are longing, like Alexander, for other worlds to 
conquer. An American tourist, who has turned aside 
from the common routes of European visitors, recom- 
mends Norway as a delightful field for a summer ex- 
cursion. 

The people, he says, are intelligent, hospitable and 
very social, with a great interest in the United States, 
and a warm sympathy for our free institutions. They 
give a cordial welcome to all Americans, and are eager 
to learn about America, its industries and its attrac- 
tions for emigrants. 

The face of the country and the manners of the peo- 
ple are so different from those of the central and south. 
ern nations of the Continent that a traveller finds de- 








light in perpetual surprises. The rates of travel are 
also moderate, and the fares at the public houses ex- 
tremely low, while rooms are scrupulously neat, and 
tables well-spread. The suggestion of the tourist is a 
good one, and will doubtless lead many strollers to 
Norwegian soil. 

PAINLESSNESS OF DEATH. 

Death is painless, the physicians say, and facts seem 
to prove the statement: “If I had strength to holda 
pen, I would write how easy and delightful it is to die,” 
were the last words of the celebrated surgeon, Wm. 
Hunter; and Louis XIV. is recorded as saying, with 
his last breath, “I thought dying had been more difti- 
cult.” 





On the day that Lord Collingwood breathed his last 
the Mediterranean was tumultuous; those elements 
which had been the scene of bis past glories rose and 
fell in swelling undulations, and seemed as if rocking 
him to sleep. Capt. Thomas ventured to ask if he was 
disturbed by the tossing of the ship. 

“No, Thomas,” he answered, “I am now in a state 
that nothing can disturb me more—I am dying, and I 
am sure it must be consolatory to you and all that love 
me to see how comfortably I am coming to my end.” 

In the Quarterly Review there is related an instance 
of a criminal who escaped death from hanging by the 
breaking of the rope. Henry IV. of France sent his 
physician to examine him, who reported that after a 
moment’s suffering the man saw an appearance like fire, 
across which appeared a most beautiful avenue of trees. 
When a pardon was mentioned the prisoner coolly re- 
plied that it was not worth asking for. 

Those who have been near death from drowning, and 
afterward restored to consciousness, assert that the dy- 
ing suffer but little pain. 

Capt. Marryatt states that his sensations at one time 
when nearly drowned were rather pleasant than other- 
wise. 

“The first struggle for life once over, the water clos- 
ing around me assumed the appearance of waving green 
fields. Itis not a feeling of pain, but seems like 
sinking down, overpower red by sleep, in the long, soft 
grass of the cool meadow.” 





Ss 
TO AUTHORS. 
One Thousand Dollars Offered. 


For many years no effort has been spared to obtain 
superior short stories for the Companion. The most 
accomplished and entertaining pens have been em- 
ployed, and exceptional prices have been paid for such 
contributions. 

This endeavor has been more than ordinarily success- 
ful, as our readers can testify. It has cost unremitting 
diligence and a large expenditure of money; but it has 
shown that excellent short stories, like rare gems, are 
neither abundant nor to be obtained with unfailing cer- 
tainty from even the most promising sources of supply. 

For this reason we wish to attract new writers to our 
columns, and to obtain, if possible, a collection of short 
stories of superior interest; stories vivid in incident, 
“emp ooner having a practical purpose that is intensified 
»y humor or pathos, and that will leave a right impres- 
sion upon character. 

In the hope of securing these results we make the ex- 
traordinary offer o 


$500 for the best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the best Short Story for Girls. 


These stories must be written for the Companion; 
nfust not exceed 3,500 words, each, in length; and 
must be sent to us on or before December 29, 1881 

All stories sent that may fail to win the prizes offered 
will be purchased by us at liberal rates, if they possess 
merit, and are adapted to the wants of the paper. 

Each Manuscript must be accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer in a sealed envelope, which 
will not be opened by us until a decision has been 
made. 

For more definite particulars, send for circular to 

Epitor YoutuH’s COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 
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“GO WEST.” 

Mr. Greeley knew the importance of the West and 
the opportunities it offers to young men, and wished to 
see it peopled by Americans. Hence his famous advice, 
“Go West, young man.” He repeated it so often that 
it became a cant proverb, and the world has quizzed bis 
memory with it ever since. The well-meaning old 
man, however, could not always adequately back up 
his counsel, as is amusingly shown in an incident that 
occurred many years ago at the corner of Nassau and 
Spruce Streets, and related by the New York Witness : 

Mr. Greeley was standing lookingup at the old 7rihb- 
une building (it had no tall tower then), when he was 
approached by two ex-soldiers, dressed somewhat 
poorly. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Greeley,” was the first saluta- 
tion. A nod was the answer. 

“Glad to see you,” next followed by one of the Union 
defenders. 

“Why don’t you say you want some help?” remarked 
Mr. Greeley, as he fumbled away at one of his vest 
pockets. 

The blunt reply was, “So we do.” 

After a short pause Mr. Greeley handed his new- 
formed acquaintances one dollar apiece, with the in- 
junction, “Go West, if you can only succeed in raising 
a potato.” 

One of them looked up with a comical smile, and 
said, “Much obliged to you, Mr. Greeley; but this 
won’t take us very far on the Erie road.” 





+o 
TURKEY. 

‘Few laboring men would object to dining on salmon, 
at least two or three times a week. But a hundred 
years ago salmon was such a common dish along the 
Scottish rivers, that apprentices had inserted in their 
indentures that they should not be obliged to eat it 
more than twice in one week. Roast turkey is also a 
toothsome dish, though an alderman once pronounced 
it an unsatisfactory bird. ‘It is too large for one,” he 
said, ‘‘and not large enough for two.” Gail Hamilton 
quotes, in a recent book, the story of a farm-hand who 
wished to dine every day on roast turkey. 


He complained to the farmer that corn-beef was too 


often on the table. 


“What would you prefer for dinner,” asked the far- 


mer, “if you had the ordering of it?” 
“Roast turkey, to be sure.” 
“What! every day?” 
“Yes, every day, if it was only roast turkey.” 


dinner. 

though he seemed to enjoy it. 

made a good meal of cold turkey. 
But its appearance on the third day and the fourth, 


his appetite. 
cloyed appetite turned with disgust from the much 
eaten bird. 

At last, he begged to be released from his rash en 


even if crow’s meat were placed on the table. 


+ 
+> 








charge. 








The biggest and best turkey was at once ordered to 
be roasted and set on a side-table for the hired man’s 
The first day he ate sparingly of his turkey, 
he second day, he also 


and its reservation for himself alone, began to tell on 
He saw the joke and relished it, but his 


gagement, promising that he would find no more fault, 


Cabby’s idea of hire education—Kuowledge how to 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AN INVALUABLE REMEDY. 
I think Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate an excellent and in- 
valuable addition to our list of remedies. 
St. Louis, Mo, Wo. C. RICHARDSON, M.D. [Com. 


ie na i 

Dr. Pierce's “Favorite Prescription” is a most power- 
ful restorative tonic, also combining the most valuable 
hnervine properties, especially adapted to the wants of 
debilitated ladies suffering from weak back, inward 
fever, congestion, inflammation, or ulceration, or from 
nervousness or neuralgic pains. By druggists. [Com, 





Ailianncinivnt 
Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this dbjection, 
Nestle’s Mitk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com, 
125 49E Mixea Foreign ‘Stamps and Price-Lists for 
four dc. Stamps. C.F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


BULB Timense stock I lies, Hyacinths,choice winte or 
* plants, ¢ ‘at. free. J. Jd. Salzer, LaCrosse, Wi 


100 SCRAP PICTURES, 100 Transfer Pictures, 20 
Gem Chromos and 10 Advertising Cards for 
ten 3c. stamps. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


BARLOW'S ‘The Family Wash Blue. 
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LUE | 333 N Second St., Philadelphia, 








SIMNPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTs, 
Makes five gallous of a delicicus and sparkling 
beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold b 

druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CHAS. 

E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 48N. Delaware Av., Philadelphia, Pa 

| ACENTS|E EVERYWHERE. Large profits, quick 

| WE sales. — on application, 

| WANT GE MANUFACTURING Co., 

| YOU Cleveland, O. 


I YSPEPSL: “‘ liver complaint, and kindred atfee- 
tions. For treatis ying successful self-treatment 
address WorLD’s_DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCI- 

ATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BRIDGE TON, 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 17627" 


Both sexes. Fullcorpsofteachers. Resememes ehorousts 
College, Preparatory, Institute and Scientitic courses. 
— Painting, Drawing. ae mild; very healthy. 
gins } Se pt 7th. Address H. . TRASK, Principal. 
LORD’S PRAYER 7 
Aw hoe - ( [We will teach you thisstyle of 
.CCONI~ 43™4.| SHORTHAND! 
= Gh be \ x) \ € © © [by mail or personally for 
> os $15, and guarautce satisiac- 
tox tion, Situations pro. 
eee for pupils when com- 
tent. Send for Cire ular, 


Cc AFFEE & « BULL, Oswego, 
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1841. MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 1881. 
For Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., offers 
RARE ADV ANTAGES in a location of unri- 
valled beauty. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


Miami School for Boys. 


Select. 
of Study 













Home C ‘omforts Four courses 


i No bette 2 
"Se hool t Fo 
ogue, address, AR SH, ’ 
» Box 408, Oxfor a, Ohic. 


— THE COMPANION ORGAN 


is not a toy, it is a first-class instrument. The fact that 
it contains “Carpenter’s Organ Action” is a guarantee 
for the excellence of the instrument. 


GOOD TESTIMON 


AVonta, KAN., Jos 21, 
We were well pleased with the “C ompanion ee 
our Sunday Se aig bought from you. 
We consider it all and more than you claim for it. 
is a perfect “Daisy” of an organ. 
Jery respecttully, 








It 
D. W. UNDERSTOCK. 


LYNDONVILLE, VT., July 26, 1881, 
The “Companion Organ” came in perfect safety. We 
carried it upto our School on the Sabbath. It was hailed 
with great joy. The delight of the scholars was almost 
beyond controll, I felt very much the same, I tind it all 
I had anticipated. Mus. A. K. WASHBURN, 


ee 
Kyes-wooosvs> 


The Companion Organ 


contains one set of re pil of three and one-fourth octaves 

or forty-one notes. is 32 inches high, 27% long. 
Height to key board, 29 AR§ Height to top of cover 
when open, : 3734 inches. The stock used in making this in- 
strumentis all of the be: “st q uality. The 
ebonized and decorated. The legs are nneatly japan- 
ned, and are so constructed that they can be folded up 
under the instrument, thus making it portable, 


Its Capacity and Power. 





sufficient compass for the ren- 
dering of all Sunday School 


hall, or chapel. 





——— 
of this Trade-mark, and is warranted for five years, 


you less than any organ ever made. 


structor, worth $14 
Price, $20.00. 
* PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








eis beautifully | 


The Companion Organ has | 


music, popular songs and cho- 
ruses, and is especially adapted 
for home use, the schoolroom, 
Every Com- 
panion Organ bears the imprint 
It 
is a marvel of beauty, simplicity and power. It will cost 


With each instrument we shall give free an Organ In- 


337 





Now Open! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL 


GRAND EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


New England Mannfacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Institute 


Is now open in the specially-constructed Ex- 
hil n Building, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, and will continue until 
NOVEMBER, 1881. 
grand, beautiful, ingenious and instructive 
rivalling in many ways the famous Cen- 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, — 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


ps ared with the gre ate at care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








Artistic, 
Exhibition, 
tennial, 








GRATEF 5 L—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’ OA. 


“RY: “natural laws w hich 
govern mate ope rations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful applies 


ation of the tine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast 
tables with a delicately-flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills, It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. undreds of subtle maladies are 
SOMAnE around us, ready to attack wherever there fs a 
VOU We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep= 
led with pure blood and a prop- 
erly-nourished frame.”’—Civi] Service Gazette, 
Sold only in tins (12 Ble and 1 1b). labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO 
Hommavopathic Chemists, London, E ng. 
Makers of Epps’ Chocolate Essence ti ' 
Boston Depot: Oris CLAPP & SON, 3 Beacon Street. 
ew York and Chicago: SMITH & VANDERBEEK, 


P/ ATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS, 
FOR SHU 1 y SE W ING MAC — 


BRE: AKF AST. 






































THEY ARE ALL cADY ‘te put into the Shuttle, 
PEI ‘TLY WoU Xi and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number of thread. 


ME RRICK THREAD CoO., 
3 bad 25 PB inge y St., 
*hila. 


gue eke, Mass. 
‘hestnut St., 
76 Devonshire St. Boston. 


Whiteont’ sRemedy, 


A SURE OURE FOR 


ASTHMA, 
Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 


This remedy has been used in thousands of 
the worst cases, with astonishing and uniform 
success, and is oifered to the public with full 
contidence in its merits. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever, and an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. 

Send to Jos. BURNET? & Co., Boston, Mass., 
for pamphlet containing description of its 
merits 














DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 

called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of 810 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear, is el 
tic, pliable, z 
fortable, and is notaffected 
by cold, heat or moisture, 

P rice by mail for He. alth 

r Nursing Corsets, $1.50 
- Coraline or Flexible 










For sale by le 
chants. Bewz 
less imitations boned with 
cord. Warner Bro’s, 

372 Broadway, N. Y. 











\ONSU MPT yy in we early stages is readily cured 

Pierce’s “Golden Medical Dis- 
seabe are wasted, no medicine 
No known rer possesses such 





covery,” though, 
will effect a cure. 


















soothing and healing influe ne e r all serofulous, 

ous, and pulmonary affections as the “Dis- 
covery.” John Willis, of a, Ohio, writes: “The 
“Golden Medical Discovery’ does positively cure con- 
sumption, as, afte r trying every other medicine in vain, 
this succeeded.” ir. Z. T. Phelps, of ¢ det thy Ga., 
writes he “Golden Medical Dise overy’ cured 
my Wife of bronchitis and incipient consumption. - Sold 


by druggists. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving El 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 








For the Conipanion. 
TRUTH’S SPEAR. 


Trudyging along on the roadside gre en 
A boy with a sunburnt face was s¢ 
Over his head shone the summ 
Over his head flew the butterfl 
Close to his feet grew the dasic 
And soft winds pl: ayed in his tz a a hair; 

And he whistled, and laughed, and sang a glee 

Till the birds hopped down from the boughs to see. 





Along the lane, through the yellow dust,— 

lis bare, brown feet in its warmth he thrust,— 
Over the bars, and into the gray 
Of the shadowy wood he went his way; 

The squirrel peeped from his hidden haunt, 
To see what the wandering boy might want, 
And the branches eauzht him in close embrace, 
Dritting their leaflets over his face, 


On, on he went till the path was lost 

Ina web of wood that, tangling, crossed; 

And on he went till his weary feet 

Stood still in the heart of the forest deep, 

High o'erhead towered the giant trees, 

Ferns pressed close t to his boyis h knees; 

And atriekling str like a sigh, ran through 
The mosses that over the rock-bed grew, 






“Tis here!" cried the boy, as a tree he shook, 
“In the depth of the wood they bade | me look, 
A tressure to find, —a golden spea 

That wins in battle and banishes fear. 

A wood-nytmph stole it fr arth ous day, 
And buried it in this fore ¥ 

Ina hollow tree it is said 

I will conquer the world with it by-and-by!” 












The sun went down, and the sta urs came out, 

As if to see what the boy was about; 

Weary of wandering, too tired to seek, 

In a hollow of moss lay he asleep, 

a is worthy to prosper; is worthy to find,” 
Said the stars in delight, to the wandering wind. 
“We'll send him a ray, as of silver for spear, 


And you whisper fancies into his ear.” 











W hen morn broke, the boy wondering awoke, 
have been all the night with stra ve y folk,” 
Then looked he 3 about for his y 
"Tis gone! “Tis gone 
fet Leare not who took it; 
fave learned where the see 
fave ‘Truth for thy spear, aud no foe e’er met 
This vas Whispered to me; TL shall never forget;) 
‘an o'ercome thee in bz uttle of council or field: 
All life to the power of this weapon must yield.” 
MARIE LEBARON, 








[care not, for 4 . 
‘ts of vietory lie; 








on ma : 
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For the Companion, 
REBUKED. 


Macbeth’s sentiment, 
man,” 


“IT dare do all that may 
is sublime when expressive of 
moral courage. He who so acts it out as to show 
that he has the courage of his convictions wins 
the respect even of those whom he confronts. 
Years ago an illustration of the power of moral 
daring was given in a Tennessee village. 


become a 


The two 
principal actors were a Presbyterian minister and 
a gentleman who subsequently became President 
of the United States. 

In those days one of the vicious though popular 
sports was cock-fighting. All classes participated 
in it, as fashionable as horse-racing. 
Game chickens and race horses were in demand 





for it was 
Their pedigrees, qualities, and victories formed the | 
most interesting theme, save politics, on which 
judges, lawyers and doctors could converse. 
One Saturday, during court week, a crowd col- 
lected on the village green and spent the day in 
witnessing a series of cock-fights. The most dis- 
tinguished men of that section of Tennessee were 
present. The excitement ran high. Several fa- 
mous chickens were killed, and hundreds of dol- 
lars were lost and won. 

Prominent among those whose “birds” 


joined 
in the fight was Gen. 


Andrew Jackson. He was 
the most popular man in the State, and as ardent 
a lover of cock-fighting as of horse-racing. 
‘Towards evening the 
rode into the village. 


Rev. Robert Henderson 
He was a famous preacher, 
as bold as he was eloquent. Great was the delight 
of the community when it was announced that he 


would preach the next day in the court-house. 








‘ly Sunday morning the house was filled. The 
preacher took for his text Ecel. 7:29, “God hath | 
made man upright; but they have sought aa 


many inventions. 

Atter an eloquent contrast of the noble existence | 
which God had bestowed upon man, 
which man had formed for himself, the preacher 
paused, and then said, 

“TL will give you an example of man pursuing 
the vanity that leadeth to destruction. When I 
rode into town last evening I was delighted to 
learn of the presence of a number of distinguished 
gentlemen. LT anticipated an intellectual feast in 
hearing colonels and generals, lawyers and judges, | 

| 
| 


converse, 

“What, friends, do you suppose was the theme 
of these men whom God has so greatly endowed ? 
Was it of some measure of enlightened policy cal- 
culated to benetit the human race ? 

“Was it the recent discoveries of astronomy 
which have brought into view remote fields of | 
creation ? No; 
not on one of these grand themes was a word 
spoken. 


Was it the wonders of religion ? 


“The whole burden of their conversation for 
the long evening was, ‘Game chickens! Game 
chickens! Game chickens!’ Every man, judges, 
lawyers and generals, had some story to tell of a 
famous battle won by some game-cock. Tell it 
not in Gath! Publish it not in the streets of Aske- 


lon 

The boldness of the preacher won the esteem of 
Gen. Jackson. Calling at the minister’s room, he 
thanked him for his faithfulness in rebuking those 


| Wedo not mean gay in 


| season in London, 


with that}, 





»| twisted together. 


| would come; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPT. 22, 1881. 








| engaged in the demoralizing sport. 
day the preacher’s warmest friend 


Fiom that 
was Andrew 


Jackson. 
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SUMMER GAYETIES. 


The summer is very gay in an English county. 
the 
because the few 


fashionable sense of 
the word, hundred families who 
constitute the world of fashion lose the summer 
waiting for Parliament to ad- 
The people are at home in the country, 
and they seem to have a very good time. 

Flower-shows are much more common there 
than with us. Almost every iarge village has one 
in the course of the summer, which has the excel- 
lent effect of bringing together the different classes 
of people. Rich men’s gardeners send rare and 
costly plants for competition; but there are also 
prizes for flowers grown by cottagers, and par- 
ticularly adapted to cottage gardens and door- 
ways. 


Journ. 


There is space given for a show of window- 
plants, and prizes are awarded for the best. Cut 
flowers, baskets, bouquets and even button-hole 
bouquets compete for prizes. A band of music 
attends, and the occasion is a joyous and elevating 
festival to the people, young and old, rich and 
poor . 

There is another féte which brings together the 
different classes in an agreeable manner. This is 

called the “Sunday Se hool Treat.” A county pa- 
per now before us gives an account of many of 
these, which seem to be all conducted on the same 
general plan. The following may serve as a spec- 
imen : 

“The scholars assembled at the school at two 
o'clock, and, preceded by the village band, wended 
their way to the vicarage, where they were headed 
by the vicar, the curate, several other clergymen 
and the church choir. ‘After a short service, an 
address was given to the children on the charac- 
ter of Josiah, as an example for their imitation. 
The parents and friends were next entertained for 
a short time in the schoolroom by a series of reci- 
tations and songs, after which they adjourned to 
the vicar trounds for tea. After the children 
(150) had oo their teachers and the invited 
friends had theirs; subsequently many joining 
with the children in "thei ir numerous games. 

These Treats are frequently given in the park of 
a county family, who join in the amusements of 
the occasion. 












Besides these, there are cricket matches, puppy 
shows, and many other out-of-door gatherings ; 
as it appears to be part of the constitution of every 
kind of organization that, once a year, its mem- 
bers shall have a good time together out-of-doors 
under the green trees. The best feature of them 
is, that they bring together in friendly intercourse, 
the rich and the not rich, the ignorant and the 
learned, the obscure and the distinguished. 





+O 
“ONE OF US.” 

In his autobiography, Mr. John B. Gough tells an an- 
ecdote which illustrates the saving influence of a moral 
“touch.” The touching incident, condensed, may sug. 
gest to the reader that he who would raise a fallen man 
must first make him feel that he is “one of us.” Mr. 
Gough had addressed a temperance meeting in Eng- 
land, and at the close of the address, aman and a woman 
came forward to sign the pledge. 


The man was bowed down, his hands twitched ner- 
vously, and he had a silly look, as if the drink had 
scorched up his intellect. The woman was fierce-look- 
ing, dirty and slovenly; the ragged remains of her gar- 
ments were tied round her waist by a bit of rope, and 
an old shaw! was twisted over one shoulder and under 
the other. 

While secrawling their names in illegible characters, 
gentlemen were making out certificates for those who 
wished to join the society. These certificates were at- 
tractive, being printed in colors; and the price was six- 
yence cach. The man looked wistfully at them, and 
Mr. Gough said to the gentleman,— 

‘Please do not say anything to this couple; 
see what they will do.” 

After a few moments the poor fellow remarked to his 
wife, “I would like to join and get a ’stiff kit.” 

“There's sixpe nee to pay for them things; 
come ‘long o’ me, 
away. 

“No, I won't,” he answered, almost whining; “I 
won't go ’long 0’ you; I want a ’stiff kit.” 

The woman gave a fierce look, but the man was stu- 
pidly dogged. It seemed as though a quarrel was com- 
mencing, when a gentieman stepped up and said,— 

“Well, good people, I hope you will sign the pledge.” 
Ile spoke kindly, and the man, looking up, said 
quickly ,— 

“We have signed the pledge, me and my missus— 
she’s my missus- —und we want to get a ‘stiffkit and 
join the society. 

“Well, why do you not?” 
“There’s sixpence to pay for ’em.” 
“That need make no difference,” said the gentleman, 


I wish to 


now you 
* repeated the woman, pulling him 





» Mr. Secretary, make these good people out a 
couple of certificate ind here is the shilling for them.” 

The man stood erect, with a more manly air, but the 
woman put on a savage look, as if resenting this ap- 
proach to kindness. 

The secretary asked their names, as they could not 
be made out on the pledge. The husband gave his 
name, and with a pleased expression received the em- 
bossed card of membership. 

The woman stood sulky; her eye was hard; she re- 
turned no answer. Again she was kindly asked to 
give her name. No reply; but her brows knitted, as if 
a storm was brewing. 

“Come, madam, if you please, we will take 
name. Your husband has his certificate, and we have 
one for you; we only wish you to give us your name; 
it is the rule for those who receive cards to give their 
names; we are willing to wait for you.” 

No reply: 





your 


the mouth twitched nervously ; 
Suddenly she lifted her arm; it was 
a tear! Another—and another—they 
and covering her face with her hands, she 
let them come. 

The tears ran over her hands; she could not keep 
them bac Letting fall her arms, and shaking out 
the shawi, she drew it over her shoulders, and with 
both hands holding it down upon her breast, stood with 
bowed head. 

The kind word had recalled the womanly nature. 

She gave her name; the certificate was handed to her; 


her fingers 


to dash away 








| and the two poor creatures looked bewildered, and al- 


most lovingly, at each other. 

The gentleman who had paid the shilling laid his 
hand on the man’s shoulder, and said,— 

“Now remember, you are one of us. You have 
signed the temperance pledge, you belong to the society, 
and you must always remember you are one of us. 

“Did ye hear that, old wom n?” cried out the man. 
“Did ye hear that? He says we’re ‘one of us.’ Come 
away wi’ me—‘one of us!’”’ 

















dress in @ town at some distance, a person told Mr. 
Gough that a man wished to see him. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“He is a mechanic; he has been living here some 
time, and is an active member of our society. 
if I tell you ‘it’s one of us,’ you’ll know.” 

“Show him up. 

A man, clean, tidy and healthy, entered, and shook 
hands with Mr. Gough, who told him how glad he was | 
to meet him; and that he should not have known him: | 
and then asked,— | 

‘Have you ever seen the genticman who said, ‘You're | 
one of us?’” | 
| 


Three years and more passed. At the close of an ad- | 
He says 


“No, sir,” replied the man; ‘you see I don’t move in 
that class of people, and I left the town soon after, and 
got work here; but I’ll never forget him, if 1 never 
meet him till I meet him in heaven. I'll tell him how 
his good kind words helped me when I neede d help. 

“Ah, Mr. Gough, you ought to see my wife! she’s a 
changed woman now, and she remembers him, and 
when she teaches the children to say their prayers, she 
weaves in little bits beautiful, that God would bless 
him. She’s a knowing woman. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Gough, wish ye a safe voyage 


home; and come back to us again. Good-by, ‘God 
bless ye!” 
—— 
For the Companion. 
THE TIDE. 


Beside the sea I watch the rising tide, 
While fast to land the silver ripples glide, 
And all the glory of the waiting -hore 
The eddying waiers silently restore. 


With gurgle soft and glad returning owe ll, 
They kiss the pebble and the pearly shell; 
And well they hide the rock’s unsightly face, 
And fringe the level sands with foamy trace. 





I learn the law of recompense to know, 
As written in the ocean's ebb and flow, 
No earthly grief outruns its given lease, 
Pain hath its balm, amd sorrow findeth peace. 
However weary be the day of care, 
It is not well that any should despair, 
Since God in wisdoni works our perfect good, 
And followeth the ebb tide with the flood. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 
4~@> 
HOW HE GAINED THE SITUATION. 

Sergeant 8. Prentiss, a Maine boy, was the greatest 
orator of the Southern bar, thirty or forty years ago. 
He went when but a youth to Natchez, Miss., and 
sought employment as a teacher. He was advised to 
call on Mrs. Shields, who had three sons she wished 
prepared for college. Mrs. Shields lived fifteen miles 
from Natchez, and young Prentiss had not a dollar. He 
became master of the situation in a way that showed his 
nature. <A writer in the Philadelphia Times narrates 
the circumstances as follows: 

There was a fat fellow named Foote, of fifty years, 
who kept a livery stable in the city. Prentiss was 
without a dollar, but not deterred by this condition, he 
went directly to Foote, who was in his shirt sleeves, oc- 
cupying a stool at the door of his stables. 

‘You have horses to let, I suppose?” asked Prentiss. 

Foote eyed the lame boy before him some minutes 
before replying, when in Yankee style he did so by 
asking another question. ‘Do you want to hire a 
horse?” 

“I do; Iam from Maine and in search ofa school. I 
understand a Mrs. Shields, a few miles from he re, 
wishes a teacher, and it is there I propose going. I 
have no money, am a stranger here, and propose to run 
my face for the hire of a horse to carry me there, as I 
am too lame to walk.’ 

“T know Mrs. Shields, and she will want recommen.- | 
dations, young man. Gotany 

“Only my face,” was Pre ntiss’ reply. 

Foote looked into his face and then at the shrunken 
limb, threw out his tobacco and calling his henchman 
said,— 

“Bring out the ball-faced mare,” and turning to 
Prentiss said, “If your face is not sufficient security, 
your impudence is, and they will carry you through 
this world.” 

There was resident in the neighborhood of Mrs. 
Shields Dr. McGruder, a very learned man. To him | 
Mrs. Shields referred Mr. Prentiss, that he might exam. | 
ine him. The note written by the doctor to the lady 
read thus: 


| 





“Engage this young prodigy at once, for he is the 
brightest and best educated young man I have ever met, 
and much better qualified to examine me than I am him.” 

Mrs. Shields was a reserved and polished lady. She 
read the note carefully. When she had finished she 
carefuily removed her glasses and remarked, **You are 
acquainted, I suppose, Mr. Prentiss, with the ccntents 
of this note?” 

*“T am not, madam,” was his reply. 

“Will you read it, if you please?” 

“I did read it,” Prentiss was wont to say, “and feel 
to-day it was the turning-point of my life.” 

I looked up into the face of the meek but most elegant 
matron who sat before me. She was looking calmly 
but steadily upon my features, and I was astonished 
when she asked, ‘Mr. Prentiss, have you a mother?” 

My heart broke. Oh, how dear motherand far-away 
home rose up to my view. 1 answered and my tears 
told the rest. She rose up, wiped her eyes and said 

uietly, “You shall have the situation, Mr. Prentiss. | 
When will it suit you to come and commence your | 
school?” 

There was no word said as to references or salary. 
My reply was, ‘To-morrow, madam.” Here I was to 
be domiciled for how long I did not know and with a 
lady who covld, if any woman could, supply the place 
of my mother. 

— +@>-— 
FATAL STRUGGLE. 

Hunters do not always come off victorious in their 
encounters with wild game. The rifle gives them an 
advantage, but sometimes they fail to inflict a mortal 
wound, and then if a struggle occurs, the beast has thie 
advantage. The following narrative of a Pennsylvania 
farmer's encounter with a panther, while watching a 
deer-‘ick, shows the terrible character of a fight where 
a catamount’s claws clutch the hunter’s person : 


L. Palmiter, of Hamilton Township, was a farmer. 
Tn the forest some miles from his home is a deer-lick. 
One afternoon the old gentleman announced his inten- 
tion of watching this deer-lick, and, taking his rifle, de- 
parted. 

He did not return that night, a circumstance which 
caused his family no great uneasiness; but when he 
did not appear the day following, his relatives became 
anxious, and his brother set out to hunt him up. 

He made his way to the deer-lick. It was in the 
midst of dense woods, through which ran a stream. 
Here he called his brother's name, but only an echo 
hooted in return. 

In the earth at the edge of the brook he saw the im- 
print of deer’s hoofs, and he finally came upon the 
well-defined impression of a human foot. On the other 
side of the brook were other tracks, and following this 
trail he soon came to a broken bush covered with blood, 
and looking over it he saw a rifle lying on the ground. 

Mr. Palmiter picked it up and recognized it as be- 
longing to his brother. The barrel was partially sepa- 
rated from the stock as though by a violent blow. A 
collapsed cap on the nipple showed that a charge had 
been fired. 

Sick at heart he continued his search. Stepping over 
a log he stumbled upon the body of a great cat-like ani- 
mal, such as he had seez in the early days of the settle- 
ment, but never of late years. 

It was a catamount of large size, such as no hunter 
would care to meet alone inthe woods. Several wounds 
— that it had died hard, and it still looked hideous 
in death. 














A few feet away lay a human figure, that of his 
brother, partly covered with bloody rags and showing 
in the denuded parts the marks of terrible claws. It 
was lying on its face. 

One stiffened hand held a bloody hunting-knife, and 
in the other was a handful of grass torn up by the 
roots. 

The unfortunate man’s body showed fearful mutila- 
tion. The catamount had a bullet-hole in the shoulder 
and several wounds from the hunting-knife in the neck 
and body. 

It was easy for the brother to fathom the nature of 
the struggle. As Mr. Palmiter lay watching at the 
lick the catamount was also watching, and, mad with 
hunger, as shown by his emaciated body, had selected 
human prey instead of deer, and sprang upon him. 

The man attacked was enabled to get one shot at the 
ravenous beast, when it struck the rifle from his hands 
and grappled with him. The struggle must have been 
fierce and protracted, as the ground for some distance 
around was covered with blood. 

The catamount measured five feet six inches in length 
and over twenty inches high. 





GLASS. 
Its discovery antedates history. It is only about 
fifty years, however, since its true character was ascer- 
tained. It is now known to be a sa/t—a chemical com- 
pound resulting from the union of an acid with a base. 
The acid is silica—the same that is found in quartz, or 
the quartz particles of sand. 
its manufacture. 


Hence the use of sand in 


The base may be potash (or soda), together with 
alumina and lime; or lead may take the place of lime. 
Lime makes a hard glass, and one less susceptible to 
acids, and suited to windows and chemical purposes; 
lead a softer, more fusible and more lustrous article, 
suitable for optical instruments. 

All acids act, to some extent, on glass, especially if 
the latter has an excess of alkali in it. Even wine may 
corrode the bottles it is in. The moisture of the air 
often dissolves out the alkali, causing the rainbow-like 
colors (iridescence) of some window-panes. 

The various colors of glass are due to metallic oxides 
introduced into the molten mass. The precious gems 
all owe their colors to the same source. Indeed, the 
glassmaker can now almost perfectly imitate any gem. 

In 1818 a German professor stumbled upon the dis 
covery of soluble glass, making it from silica with soda 
and potash combined. This is now extensively used— 
for rendering wood-work incombustible, and marble 
and plaster secure against atmospheric agents; as a ve- 
hicle for mineral colors, ina kind of fresco painting to 
be exposed to the weather; in the manufacture of arti 
ficial stone; and in the composition of fire-proof ce- 
ments for stoves and other iron-work, especially the 
iron fronts of buildings. 

Within a few years it has been found that glass may 
be rendered exceedingly hard by dipping it in oil when 
at a certain degree of temperature. The particles, 
however, seem to be put into a state of high tension, 
and the whole may suddenly fly into a thousand pieces. 


a +> = 


HIS MISTAKE. 

A Minnesota paper tells this comical story of a young 
man who took a bath without knowing it. Itis quite 
as curious (in a different way) as that of the fugitive 
slave who got to sleep while he was running, and woke 
to find himself in a pond to the armpits. 


Henry Morrison, of Eau Claire, who boarded with 
his brother-in-law, was asked to make his bed on a 
lounge one night when there was sickness in the fami- 
| ly, so as to be in readiness to be called and run for the 
doctor. He could not sleep, and finally he got up and 
went into the bath-room, where there was a bath-tub 
which looked to him as though it would make a com- 
fortable bed compared to the lounge. He got some 
quilts and a pillow and put them into the tub, and lay 
down in it, and in five minutes he was asleep. 

Most young men kick more or less in their sleep, and 
Harry is no exception. He kicked, and his foot came 
in contact with the faucet and turned the water on. 
The cold water struck the quilts and made no noise to 
awaken him, but gradually the cold fluid found its way 
up his trousers-legs, along his spine, and in fact all over 
him. 

He began to dream, and fancied he was on an Arctic 
expedition, and while he was lunching on a piece of 
frozen boned seal, a polar bear was eating his feet off. 
Then be dreamed he was shovelling snow on a rail- 
road, and a snow-plough had run into him and threw 
him forty feet into the air. 

It was at this time that he was grasped by the hair of 
his head by his brother-in-law, and jerked out of the 
bath-tub, under the impression that he was trying to 
commit suicide. The brother-in-law, who had’ got up 
to call him, found him nearly covered with water, sror- 
ing as peacefully as if in a feather bed. 
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TOO HOT. 

A writer in the Portland Transcript gives the fol- 
lowing laughable description of the trouble a toad got 
himself into by not taking care what he ate. He swal- 
lowed a wasp, thinking, no doubt, that it was a large 
but defenceless fly. 


The realization of his mistake came when the wasp 
began pricking his internal organs, as a guilty con- 
science pricks a sinner. 

The toad stood on his hind legs and reached franti- 
cally down his throat after that wasp. Failing to dis- 
lodge it he turned three summersaults in a manner that 
would have rivalled the boss tumbler in a circus. 

Then he stood up and exclaimed **Woo-ooduc! Woo- 
ooduc!” which was supposed to be a call for a stomach 
pump or a quick emetic. 

He then made several efforts to stand on his head, 
but was unsuccessful. Next, he bethought himself of 
the greenback doctrine of inflation, and puffed out bis 
sides until he looked like a base ball with legs to it. 
Inflation didn’t hit the case, and was soon abandoned. 

Again he reached down his throat, but his arm was 
too short to reach the spot where the wasp was operat- 
ing. 

His head began to swim, and he whapped over on his 
back and clawed the air like a man overboard. The 
wasp was evidently unable to continue his infliction of 
punishment. and the toad began to feel better. 

He got upon his feet and with a forefoot carefully ex- 
amined his ribs upon either side. Finding them all in 
place, he stretched himself to his utmost height two or 
three times to see if his legs were in working order, 
and then hopped a hop or two to muke assurance sure 





3eing satisfied that he was all there, he gave a croak 
of relief and hopped under the tomato vines. 
— +> 
COMING DOWN. 


An amusing story is told of Heinrich Heine, the bril 
liant German poet, which may comfort men of less 
genius who have made similar blunders. Heine was an 
ardent admirer of Goethe, and had long coveted an intro 
duction to the leader of German men of letters. 


He had thought of all manner of fine things to say in 
the first interview, to make a good impression on the 
man he worshipped. The great occasion at length came, 
the opportunity of his life. He was passing through 
Weimar, and called on Goethe. and saw the great poet 
alone. 

He tried to call up the profound and brilliant thoughts 
stored up in his mind for the great interview, but they 
refused tocome. He finally found speech, and told 
Goethe that the plums on the road between Jena and 
Weimar had avery fine taste. And Goethe smiled. 


Many air-castles have tumbled as ingloriously. 
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For the Companion. 
POOR PUSSY. 
SUSY. 
“Well, Pussy cat, what are you thinking of, say— 
Sitting there close by the fire all day, 
And blinking your eyes, 
And looking as wise 
As if you knew everything under the skies? 
“Perhaps you are thinking how nice it would be 
If you were a wee little girl, just like me, 
With curls in your hair, 
And aribbon to wear 
Tied up in a bow on the top of it, there— 
**And some nice little dresses of blue, or of red, 
With ruffles and pleatings, and then, for your head, 
A dear little hat— 
You poor little cat, 
How sorry I am that you cannot have that! 
**And you would be able to read very well, 
You know how I tried, dear, to teach you to spell, 
sut you never would say 
So much as ‘BA!’ 
I had all my trouble for nothing, that day. 
“But, Pussy, ’tis really the saddest of all 
That you never can play with a dear little doll! 
How you can live so 
Is more than I know— 
If I were a pussy cat, what should I do.” 
Pussy. 
“My dear little Missy, I don’t think a bit 
As here by the nice, cosey fire I sit, 
But ’tis pleasant to stay 
And do nothing all day, 
And I know very little, I’m thankful to say. 
1 don’t think I'd like to have ribbons and - 
curls, 
And be fussed up and fixed up like you little 
girls; 
You mean to be kind, 
But, never you mind— 
It suits me to dress like a pussy, I find. 
“My coat, you may notice, is glossy and white, * 
And fits me—is neither too loose nor too tight; 
And as for a hat, 
I’ve no need of that, 
My head-dress is just in the style—for a cat. 
«And lessons? Oh dear! ’tis a blessing indeed 
That it isn’t the fashion for pussies to read. 
I hid in the hay 
For the rest of the day 
When you worried and bothered to make me say ‘A.’ 
“And dolls?—Did you ever try catching a mouse, 
Or rolling a marble around in the house? 
That’s all I can do, 
But it surely is true 
That I’d rather be your little Pussy than you.” 
“2 
For the Companion. 
A LETTER. 
“ See-side home,” 
Coney I-land. 

Deer GRANMA :—There aint anything but sand 
and sand, and then there aint nothin’ any more 
but see and see, only there’s a lite-house at night. 

Wen we first came there was a hundred of us 
children. It seemed as i: nobody had anything 
to do but play; they was all laughm’ and eatin’ 
and dressed up, Oh, millions of people! 

We was all told to run along the big bridge as 
fast as we wasa mindto. I couldn’t run very fast 
on ‘count of my sore foot, but I was so glad, I 
hopped, and my shoes wouldn’t stay on at the 
heels, and they rubbed. 

A nice little girl who lives at a big hotel give 
me a new pair, so now I don’t have to stop behind 
the others all the time to pull ‘em up. Didn’t it 
feel good on that big bridge that day! The wind 
blew, and such great waves jumped up, Jest as if 
they was alive and playin’ on the beach. 

All along the sides of the bridge there 1s lots and 
lots of little tables with chairs, where, if you’re 
grown up, you can set andeat. It looked good. 

Right in the middle there is a place where they 
were a-playin’ music. 

We run as hard as we was a-mind to, and by- 
and-by we come to some steps. The sea jumped 
Way up on’em,and in the water was folks, dozens 
of ‘em, a-bobbin’ up and down, and a-yellin’ and 
laughin’ and pitchin’ water on each other. Most 
of em had big hats tied down, and not much bod- 
ies—only the fat ones. 

Then we come to a wide street where there was 
carriages and lots of people hurryin’ up and down, 
and men was shoutin’, “‘Here’s the way to Brigh- 
ton!” “Five cents to the Marine Railway!” and 
all makin’ such a racket, I got scared. 

And folks was a-hustlin’; women with babies 
end baskets, and men pushin’, and peanut stands 
and shootin’ at targets, and ridin’ locypedes, and 
© granny, there was a “merry-go-round.” One 
day I went to ride on it. It was so funny! First 
4 tall rooster, then a big lion and a giraffe and 
cows and horses, and a seat for little babies. 
There is music inside a curtain, and a real live 
horse goes round and round, and sometimes you 
tumble off. But there is a rein, and a sharp stick 
to take a little ring off with when you come to it. 
If you do get it on your stick, you get another 
ride. Bime-by we came toa long white Beach, 
and the great water looked real still. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Then Miss I Bailey s said, “Halt!” 


acow. Of course, she stood very still, ‘cause she 
is only made of wood and covered with a cow's 
skin. She has glass eyes, and a long tail tied 


with a blue ribbon. She is full of milk, and gives 
gallons every day. We all had a glass of milk, 
and it tasted real good. All the little children set 
up and hollered for more. 

We went past large hotels and a place where 
there was a fat woman,—stuffed, I guess,—and 
queer fishes and a woman with a beard. All in 
pictures, I mean, on the wall outside. And then 
we went up a road, clear up to our knees in the 
sand, and there was the ‘See-side home” for poor 
children; a very nice house with some pretty green 
willows behind it, and long porches all around. 

You ought to see it, granma, an’ I hope they’ll 
bring you down, ‘cause some grown folks is com- 
in’ with their babies. Can‘t you somehow bor- 
row a baby ? 

Down stairs there’s a Wig hall and long tables, 


And here was r and there’s 





S COMPANION. 


where we eat, fish and clams and 
lots of things. There’s a nursery and a doctor's 
shop, and up-stairs a great many little rooms with 
a whole bed, all clean for each one of us. Aint it 
nice ? 

They took us down to the see and washed us. 
We were all a little bit afraid. And then we came 
back and had more bread and milk and went to 
bed, and the wind blew and blew, and I was so 
clean and glad and happy. 

There's a lot more to tell you about, ‘cause we 
have been all round, but this is allthe paper Miss 
Bailey gave me. She is good to me and teaches 
me how to write, and she will fix this all up so 
you can spell it out. : 

Don't be lonesome without me. They only keep 
us children a week at a time. 

Ihave got a new pink calico dress and straw 
hat, and I am very happy and I’m going to try to 
be good. 

Your affectionate little 


NELLIE. 





For the Companion. 


RETRIBUTION. 


It was a boy, and a foolish boy,— 
A boy who didn’t think: 

Under the willows, by the lake, 
He set a trap for mink. 

And hurrying down, at set of sun, 
Looking for no mishap, 


Carelessly setting his bare brown feet, 





He caught himself in the trap. 





“Tt is a boy, and a cruel boy!” 
They said,—and smiled so grim! 

“*The same that stoned us many a time; 
Why should we pity him?” 

With one long leap they sought the deep, 
Leaving the luckless boy ; 

And hopped, and swam, and croaked, and 

peeped, 


The whole night long for joy. 





Tt was a boy, and a sorry boy, 
Who screamed and cried so loud 

That the frogs left off their evening song 
And flocked in a wondering crowd. 

They flocked to gaze, in strange amaze, 
And pairs of staring eyes, 

From every stone and tuft of grass, 


Viewed him with glad surprise. 





It was a boy, and a thoughtful boy, 
Found by a friend at last, 
Who, limping home in the deepening gloom, 
Mused on the danger past. 
The joy he’d sought in cruel sport 
Was mixed with alloy, at least; 
“Henceforth,” said he, ‘a friend I'll be 
To reptile, bird, and beast.” 


Joy ALLISON. 








For the Companion. 


A LONDON PARROT. 


Not long since, a lady in London owned a re- 
markable parrot. Any one hearing the bird laugh 
could not help laughing too, especially when in 
the midst of it she would cry out, “Don’t make 
me laugh so, I shall die, I shall!” and would then 
continue laughing more violently than before. 

Her crying and sobbing were very curious, and 
if her owner said, “Poor Poll! what is the mat- 
ter?” she replied, “So bad, so bad; got such 2 
cold!” and after crying for some time, she would 
gradually cease, and making a noise like drawing 
a long breath, say, “Better now,” and begin to 
laugh. 

If any one happened to cough or sneeze, she 
would say, ‘*What a cold!” 

One day, when the children were playing with 
her, the maid came into the room, and on their re- 
peating to her several things which the parrot had 
said, Poll looked up, and said quite plainly, ‘No, 
I did not!” 

She could call the cat very plainly, saying, 
“Puss! puss!” and then answer, “Mew ;” but the 
| most amusing part was that whenever we wanted 











tomake her call it, and to that purpose said, ‘Puss ! 
puss!” she always answered, “Mew,” till the per- 
son began mewing, then she would begin calling 
puss as quickly as possible. 

She imitated every kind of noise, and barked so 
naturally that she often set all the dogs on the 
parade near by barking; and the consternation 
caused in a party of cocks and hens by her crow- 
ing and clucking was the most ludicrous thing 
possible. 

She could sing quite like a child, and people 
more than once thought it was a human being. 
And it was most ludicrous to hear her make what 
we should call a false note, and then say, ‘Oh, 
la!” and burst out laughing at herself, beginning 
again in quite another key. 

She often performed a kind of exercise which 
her owner described as tlic lance exhibition. She 
would put one claw behind her, first on one side, 
and then on the other, then in front, and round 
over her head, and while doing so, kept saying, 
“Come on! come on!” and when finished, said, 
“Bravo! beautiful!” and then drew herself up. 

Once when asked where the servants had gone, 
to the astonishment and almost dismay of her 





owner, she replied, “Down stairs.” G. B. 8. 








jacity of India; 
| valle ‘y of central Egypt. 


| of which occurrence being September 17th. 








| States. 


and mean as follows : 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE 


{NUTS “TO 


a aN 








ACROSTIC. 

The cross-words are of equal length, six letters each, 
Au inland city in the northern 
>; a riverof South America; a 
an island in the Pacitie Ocean; 
acity of Prussia; a city of Russia; a 


part of South Americ 
region of central Asia 











The primals and finals connected, name 


a well-re 
membered event of the late Civil War, the 


anniversary 


2. 
COMBINATION 
**k* 
** 
* 


PUZZLE. 


“x * 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


eee 


** 
*** * * 
‘eke * 
ee 
**e* * ® 


Se 
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(1) HALF SQUARE. 
1, Conciliatory. 
2, Worships. 5, A marsh. 
3, A masculine name. 6, A verb. 
7, A numeral. 
(2) A SQUARE. 
1, The main. 3, Edges of a roof. 
» To ask earnestly. 4, To turn aside. 
5, Beds for birds. 
(3) CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
1, Conceals, 
2, Lures. 


4, The rainbow. 


», Head coverings, 
6, To disunite. 
3, Offices. 7, A painted weapon. 
4, Blemishes. 8, Remedies. 
9, Author of a book on card-playing. 
Centrals down. Disclosure. 
their central letters will give 
1, Hastens. 
2, Animals. 
» Deep vessels. 
4, Competes. 


The words deprived of 


», Trays for mortar. 

6, A prophet. 

A mineral. 

» Ends of anything. 
9, An oritie e. 

Connect the first line of the Half Square and the 
Square tothe Acrostic to form the answer, which is 
the name of a very important event which occurred on 
Sept. 25th, 1513. DYKE CLEMENTS. 


3. 
TRIANGLE. 
1 
Q2* 
3 * 14 
4* * 13 
§ * * * 19 
6* * * * WI 
7 * * ee * 10 
8S * * * ke * YG 

Across. 


1. A consonant. 


2. A masculine nickname, 
3. A masculine nickname. 
4. Wickedness. 


5. An animal of Australia. 
A native of the Indies. 
7. Part of a store. 

- A class of mollusea. 

1 to 14 will give the name of one who 
committed such a deed on Sept. 22, 
1786, as caused him to BAY, in after 
years, “IT was born in America, I lived 
there to the prime of my life; but, alas! 





I can call no man in America my 
friend.” F. 8. F. 
4. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

The whole, 89 letters, is a quotation 
from one of Longfellow’s shorter 
poems. 

The 61, 60, 26, 31, reck 
philosopher. ‘T he 25, 5 ; 
28, 45 was an English astronomer. rhe 
78, 62, 80, 67, 64 was 29 Scottish poe 
The 86, 47, 42, 27, 53, 20, 21, 84, 79, 54 







was an American gene 1 and «president of the U nied 
The 6, 50, 57, 23, 81, 36 was an Italian painter, 
The 5, 48, 18, 24, 43 was a Scottish novelist and poet. 
The 68, 77, 46, 53, 1, 70,75 was an It _ philosopher 
and mathematician. ‘The 49, 14, 82, 17,11, 76 was a 
German musical composer. The iL 32, 18, 9, 89, 
35, 66, 73, 2 a French fabulist and poet. The 88, 4, 
59, 40, 75, 82 was an American engineer and inventor. 
The 52, 88, 34, 55, 58, 60 was a Roman poct. The 71, 
65, 16,12, 10, 33, 15 was an American naturalist. The 
48, 29, 63, 45, 37, 69, 41 = a British essayist and his- 
torian. 22, 49, 44, 3, 74, 19, 8, 63 is an American 
poet. The 83, 30, 87,13, 41, 34 is an American chemist 
and physiologist. 















5 
OCTAGON, 


ee¢ A Turkish prince. 
eeees To irritate. 
******* A kind of pipe. 
**# ee *& * * Constitutional. 
****** * That which crowns an order. 
oo 09 A proportional part. 
*** 


sharp instrument (in common spell- 


ng.) 
Read the outed letters downwards and find a pre- 
cise point of tame that occurs twice every year, 
Aunt Lizzie. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Eden, den. Lark, ark. Isis, sis. Zany, any. 
Abet, bet. Burn, urn. Eton, ton. ‘Tell, ell. Hale, 
ale. Beheaded letters.—ELIzaBETH. 


- Bran, brand, brandy, rand, 
wine. Pp med WINE. 

3. 1, Charles Rollin. 

James Fenimore Cooper. 
» Duke of Wellington. 

» General de Montcalm. 

John Chrysostom, 

4. 1, William I of England. 
William Tell. 4, William C axton. 
dale. 6, William of Nassau. » William Shakespeare. 
8, William Harvey. 9, Willi: on Baftin. 10, William 
Paterson. 11, William Davenant. 12, William Goffe. 
13, William Gascoygne. 14, William Penn. 15, Wil- 
liam Congreve. 16, William Ged. 17, William Hamil- 
top. 18, William Cowper 19, William Moultrie. 20, 
William Herschel. 21, William Smith. 22, William 
Harrison. 23, Wilhelm von Biela. 24, William Mac- 
ready. 25, William Cullen Bryant. 26, William Au- 
gustus Muhlenberg. 27, William Hickling Prescott. 
28, William Lloyd Garrison. 29, William Ewart 
Giadstone. 30, William Thomas Green Morton. 31, 
William Holman Hunt. 32, William Dean Howells. 

5. Trowel, lady, eagle, antelope, nest, arch, ostrich, 
box, engine, Rich, dye, star, row, glean, oxen, well, 
host, open, 


‘Randy, Andy, win, 


: 


nm Cot 


5. 


2, William IT. 3, 
5, William Tyn- 
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The SunscripTion Price of the COMPANION is 
$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

eNEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 

of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper ean be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

» decided that all subscribers to news- 

ti e held responsible until arre res are paid, 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinuec 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 























For the Companion. 

THE DIGESTION OF FAT. 

It ia only somewhat recently that it has been learned 

how fats and oils—they are essentially the same—are 

The 

one grand requisite is that they be first emulsified— 

that is, dissolved, with water, into a soapy, milk-like 
fluid 

An alkali is essential to their emulsification. 


prepared for absorption into the human body. 


But a 
pure oil, shaken up with an alkali,—soda, for instance ,— 
not The globules of fat re- 
unite after the shaking has ceased. 

It has been found, however, that if the oil is slightly 
rancid,—i. ¢., one of its acids separated from it, for | 
oils are composed of several acids and glycerine,—a | 


does form an emulsion. 


permanent milky emulsion will then be formed. 

When, therefore, oil or fat is eaten, the warmth of | 
the stomach and the gastric juice slightly acidify it. 
On its passage out of the stomach it almost immediate- 
ly meets the bile, which is decidedly alkaline, and the 
pancreatic fluid, which is also a powerful agent for dis- 
integrating it. The acid and the alkali combine to form 
the milky emulsion, and this is taken up by the millions 
of minute mouths which open into the intestines along 
almost their entire length. 

We have called this emulsion a soapy fluid. Tt is so 
in the strictest sense of the term. For soap is only the 
union of an alkali 
the fat, 

A great student of “T think God’s 
thoughts after Him,” and that is only what all science is 


soda, or potash—with the acid of 
nature said, 


doing. For ages, man has digested fat without seeing 
how it was possible that it could be digested by the hu- 
God had planned for it from. the first. 
So with laborious research, extending perhaps through 
get at of the 
thoughts of Him who has elaborated them in all their 
infinity, and with marvellous wisdom has embodied 


them in the material universe. 


man stomach 


generations, men hold, one a time, 


+> 
THE MISERLY BARON, 

Human nature sometimes shows its eccentricities in 
displays of the most sordid avarice. Baron Von Sothen, 
a millionaire of Vienna, and his wife, were distinguished 
The 
baron had made his money by selling lottery tickets. 


for their penuriousness and grinding of the poor. 


His pleasure was found in oppressing all who came un- 
der his power. He and his wife abused servants, and 
even watched the food of their horses, cows and pigs, 


rallowance. 





lest they got more than their mee A game- 


keeper became so enraged atthe baron’s oppression as 


THE YOUTIVS 


The miner nodded assent at once, and then volun- 
teered the information that they made a practice of 
changing the old rope for a new every three months, at 
the furthest; and sometimes, when the rope had be- 
come unusually worn, as was the case at present, they 
made the exchange at an earlier date. 

“Mercy!” cried our friend, casting a horrified glance 
down into the Stygian darkness of the awful abyss be- 
low him, and then looking at a terribly demoralized 
section of the hoistir.g-rope, ‘and when do you intend 
to put a new rope on here?” 

“Wal,’ answered the miner, as coolly as could be, “if 
we get vop alive, wi’ a whole rope, she’ll have a new 
one afore she goes doon agin!” 

Fancy the feelings of the visitor during the remainder 
of the ascent.—Ledger. 


——— 


DEEP SEA WAVES. 

From the following facts concerning ocean waves, 
published by the Journal of Chemistry, it will be seen 
that waves which “run mountain high” exist only in 
the imagination. According to careful investigations, 
the longest sea waves observed appear to have been a 
little more than two hundred yards in length, with a 
period of about eleven seconds. 


The highest regular sea-waves accurately observed 
appear to have had a height of not more than forty feet. 
The highest waves are generally very long; but for that 
very reason, they are not the deepest. It is believed 
that the greatest slope of the external surface of a wave 
in the open sea never reaches thirty degrees, and sel- 
dom exceeds fifteen. 

It is possible that in a storm there may be short por- 
tions of wave-surface exceptionally steep, as the result 
of superimposed waves, and these may be very danger- 
ous to boats; but they do not occur at all in simple 
swells, nor do they determine the slope of the large un- 
derlying wave from which a ship receives its motion. 

Moreover, the vessel’s own depth carries it below the 
surface wave, and the mean effective wave acting upon 
the sbip is always less steep, especially in the case of 
short waves, than in the surface wave. 





—- — 


A MISCHIEVOUS PARROT. 


An anecdote illustrates the sense of humor which 
some parrots seem to possess. Opposite the residence 
of Poll’s owner, there were some buildings in course of 
erection, and the men at the top of the scaffold were in 
the habit of calling to those below for such material as 
they wanted, ‘More brick!” ‘More mortar!” and so 
on. 


In a very short time, Polly had these terms by heart, 
as well as the gruff tones in which they were uttered. 
No sooner did the Irish laborer relieve himself of a 
load than the everlasting ery “More mortar!” assailed 
iis ears. 

Hie bore it with exemplary patience till the mortar 
board at the top of the scaffold was piled up; but once 
more the order for ‘‘Mortar—more mortar!” was given. 

Then, to the delight of the parrot’s master, who was 
standing by, the Irishman flung down his hod, and 
making a speaking-trumpet of his hands, bawled to the 
bricklayer above,— 

“Is it mor-r-tar mad that ye are? Sure a man may | 
have as many legs as a centerpig [centipede] to wait on 


the like o’ yez!” 





—_——@_—_ 
BLEW UP. 
telics of a great war linger long, and in singular con- 
ditions and places. Strange accidents, too, bring them 
Here is one of the most “striking” 
thunder-bolt items ever reported : 


to light sometimes. 


During a sudden thunder-storm at Richmond, Va., a 
lightning bolt struck a large pine in a field belonging to 
Mr. 8. G. B. Faulkner, who resides about eight miles 
from the city. The report was sharp and loud, and 
shocked several men standing near. 

Mr. Faulkner noticed that the tree was set on fire by 
the lightning, and at once sent some hands to clear 
away the brush to prevent the fire spreading to his 
fencing. 

About twenty minutes after the tree was struck an 
other loud and deafening report was heard in the tree, 
and, on examination, it was ascertained that the fire had 
communicated with a shell which was lodged in the 
tree during the war. The tree was somewhat shattered 
from the explosion of this old companion, and the 
bushes near by were cut down by the fragments. No 
one knew of the shell being in the tree. 


—_——_@—__— 


CONVEYING SCARLET FEVER. 

The following facts, reported by the Hartford Cour. 
ant, exhibit the “red flag of danger” to all who would 
guard against scarlet-fever: 

A Miss Avery,a daughter of Frank Gallup, of Po- 
quonnoe, died at Cincinnati with scarlet fever of the 
most malignant type. <A trunk containing her wearing 
apparel was sent home, and the clothing distributed 
among relatives. 

Some of the dresses were altered by a dressmaker of 
the village, and one of her customers contracted the dis- 
ease by visiting the house on business, and among the 
first victims of the fever were members of the Gallup 
family. 





to shoot him dead, and then went and delivered himself 


to the police. The result is described as follows: 


Vienna for a week was in great excitement over this 
tragedy, and violence came near resulting from it when 
the Baron's remains were taken to the grave 

Crowd after crowd wended its way up the height that 
leads to the castle, until it was estimated that ten thou- 
sand persons were there 

Policemen had been ordered out in goodly numbers, 
and, but for them, it is feared that the mob would have 
seized the coffin, and made a horrible spectacle of the 
remains 

As it was, about one-half the mob, in wild disorder, 


followed the police in the procession, and the remainder | 


gathered in among the trees of the wooded park, and 
there uttered threatening and jeering ye lls 

In the cemetery in which the Baron was laid at rest, 
money was raised for the game-keeper’s wife and her 
four children at an impromptu and satirical fair, where 
old women sold ‘Sothen lottery tickets,” and bakers’ 
boys peddled **Sothen bretzen.” 

lhredts were made in the woman's behalf to the bar- 
widow, who finally consented that the woman 
should occupy the lodge unmolested, and in addition 
gave two thousand florins for her support. 


+ 
A NERVOUS RIDE. 

The long habit of peril seems to make men indifferent 
to death, and even capable of a reckless pleasure in ter 
rifying others with their own risk. A 
lates a perilous*experience in one of the Cornwall 
mines, England, in which this indifference was shown. 


gentleman re- 


He had descended to the bottom of the mine —many 
hundred feet—and was returning to the upper r 
The ascent was by means of a bucket, lifted by 





mon hempen rope, and only one person could go at a} 


time with the miner who had charge of the primitive 
vehick 

He stood upon one side of the bucket, while the 
miner stood upon the other, both grasping the standing 
part of the rope. When two-thirds of the way up the 
gentleman observed that the rope was worn and frayed, 
seeming, in places, to be really unsafe. Said he to his 
companion 

“Say, my friend, isn’t it about time you had a new 
rope here?” 


_| as invented and practised by a couple whom he used 


| ‘The people, like those of most small communities, are 
social and friendly, and funerals have been attended by 
neighbors and friends, and articles of clothing loaned 
and borrowed, thus further disseminating the contagion 
| One afflicted mother, wild with grief at the loss of 
children, has taken the remainder of her family to visit 
friends at Essex, Conn., not thinking of the danger to 
which she exposed those who are willing to receive her. 


— 
TWO MEN INSIDE. 

An old Indian once illustrated temptation and con 

science in this style’ He asked a white man to give him 

some tobacco for his pipe. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The man gave him a loose 
| handful from his pocket. The next day he came back 
“For,” said he, “I found 
a quarter of a dollar among the tobacco.” 


| and asked for the white man. 


“Why don’t you keep it?” asked a bystander. 

“I've got a good man and a bad man here,” said the 
Indian, pointing to his breast; ‘tand the good man say, 
‘It is not mine; give it back to the owner.’ 

“The bad man say, ‘Never mind, you got it, and it is 
your own now.’ 

“The good man say, ‘No, no, you must not keep it!’ 

“So I don’t know what to do, and I think to go to 
sleep, but the good and bad men keep talking all night, 
and trouble me; and now I bring the money back I 
feel good.” 











. 
FAMILY DANGER SIGNALS. 
A writer in Leisure Hour shows how family quarrels 
were avoided in one household: 
One way to prevent quarrels was given by an old man 
| to know, down “Chidding.lyve” way. 
| “You see,” he said, “they'd agree between themselves 
| that whenever he came home a little ‘contrairy’ and out 
of temper, he wore his hat on the back of his head, and 
then she never said a word; and if she came in a little 
‘crass’ and crooked, she threw her shawl over her left 
shoulder, and then he never said a word.” 
+ 


** Are dose bells ringing for fire?” inquired Simon of 
Tiberius. ‘No, indeed,” answered Tibe; ‘*dey ab got 


} 
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NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Over 1,000,000 people read each weekly edition of this paper, and we assume 
more or less bald, and that nearly all the 1,000,000 are afflicted with occasional headaches and neuralgia. 

Dandruff and falling hair, those sure signs of approaching Baldness, claim many thousands, while a feeling of 
exhaustion and fatigue is common to those who work hard the mental faculties and keep the nervous system ata 
high pressure. i 
No doubt most of these afflicted readers would cheerfully pay $3.00 for an easy and agreeable cure— 
hand and lasting for years—but most of them are doubtful about advertised remedies: and the publie h¢ 
pe no appa humbugged that our new and worthy invention must suffer from this cause until we ¢ 
confidence. 

The mail brings us hundreds of letters enclosing the 
price of our “remarkable invention:” but, where one 
individual sends for it, no doubt thousands are de- 
terred through fear of being cheated. 

To remove this fear, we have determined to 
adopt a plan of doing business which will con- 
vince every man, woman, and child that no pe=- 
cuniary risk is run by those sending 
for this article. 

OUR PLAN. 


The article is Dr. Scott’s Beautiful, 
Pure Bristle, Electric Hair Brush. If 
you send us the price, $3.00, and 10 cents 
for registration, we will immediate- 
ly send one to you postpaid. Sosoon 
as you receive the Brush, please ex- 
amine it thoroughly, and test it by 
the little plated compass which ace 
companies each one, and then if you 
are not well pleased with its beauty | 
and excellence write to us, giving 
your reasons, and we will promptly 
return the price to you. “Very 
good,” says a reader. “But what 
guarantee have I that you (a stran- 
ger to me) will keep this pledge?” 
This is the turning-point in get- 
ting your confidence, and we will try 
to show you how our own interests 
are best served by dealing fairly with 
you. 

The Brush is of superior make, 
beautifully carved, good value for 
the money, and will actually do all 
we claim for it, We know you will 
like it, because so many people send 
us orders for the second, third, 
fourth, and even sixth one, and we 
have received thousands of orders 
from other parties to whom it has 
been recommended by those benefit- 
ed. 

We have been advertising nearly two 
years, paying many thousand dollars 
for the same, while we have yet to hear 
the first complaint that we have not 
always done just as agreed. So soon as 
we fail to do so, you may be assured that 
the publishers will refuse to receive our 
advertisements, 

The Krush is warranted to relieve nervous 
headache in 5 minutes; bilious headache in 
5 minutes; neuralgia in 5 minutes; to prevent 
falling hair and baldness; cure dandruff and 
diseases of the scalp; to —— arrest pre- 
mature grayness; to make the hair grow long and 
Gen: and immediately soothes the weary brain. 
Vhen used as a flesh brush it cures rheumatism, 
Space will not permit our printing here more 
than one testimonial out of thousands received, but 
we will gladly mail free our pamphlets on application. 
Ple read this one; it is interesting and concerns 
you 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

FEBRUARY 12, 1881. 
For the first time in life IT am induced to give a testimonial. Noticing in some 
paper an advertisement of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, I sent $3 for one, and 
tind it indeed a remarkable brush. My wife has for years suffered with head- 
aches. The brush cures them at once. Several friends have used it for headaches, 
and it has never failed. My wife was also getting prematurely bald, but the 
brush has entirely eoeges a ane hair and started a new growth. I use it to 
remove dandruff, and it works likea charm. Five times the cost would not buy 
my Brush if I could not replace it. To-day I bought of McAlmont, druggist, of 
this place, two brushes to send to friends who have tried mine and requested 
me to buy for them, Colonel Ponder, Mayor of Walnut Bridge, was attacked by a 
severe Case of sick headache while at my house. He twas very sick. My wife pro- 
yosed to try the brush, which he finally consented to do, with no faith in it, 
vowever. In three minutes he said he never felt better in his life,and directed me 
tosend himabrush. I have authorized McAlmont, the druggist, to use my name 
in recommending it. Yours truly, 


GEORGE THORNBURGH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 






Mr. Thornburgh is also Grand High Priest of Royal Arch Masons and Past 
Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Feb. 12, 1881, 


To the Public: 

Having been troubled by many tetters asking if above is genuine, I hereby 
declare it to be strictly true. It was given voluntarily, without solicitation, and 
this is my answer to all inquirers. 


APRIL 5, 1881. 


GEORGE THORNBURGH. 





Sent free postpaid on receipt of $3.00, and 10 cents for registration; or we will send 
it, C.O.D., at your expense, with permission of opening and examining. Express 
orders from west of Mississippiand South of Virginia must contain $1.00 to cover 
charges. Be sure and mention Youth’s Companion. Remittances can be made i 
money orders, drafts, currency, or stamps, payable to GEORGE A. SCOTT 
Broadway, New York. 

Proprietors: — THE 
New York, 

CAUTION.—An attempt has been made to put so-called “Electro Magnetic” 
Brushes upon the market, but the Post-Office authorities at Washington have pub- 
lished the company asa fraud. We therefore caution the Public to be careful that 
“Dr. Scott's” name is on the box and “Electric” on the Brush. Ours is not wire, 
but a pure bristle Brush. 
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PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION of London and 





After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. CO, 


364 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK.” 








| plenty of fire, and de bells are now ringing for water.” 








